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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


The dominating feature of the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo is the Electri ic | 
Tower, which rises more than four hundred feet | 
above the earth—provided one reckons in, as one | 
properly may, the torch of the Goddess of Liberty | 
which surmounts it. Our cover-page illustration 
reproduces the general effect. It indicates the | 
display at the base of the tower; also the two | 
cascades so lighted as to lend all the tints of the 
rainbow to the foamy torrents. Undoubtedly 
the summit is the more conspicuous, but the | 
average visitor to the Pan-American will insist | 
that the lower half of the tower is the more | 
beautiful. 


Scores, if not hundreds, of New England 
communities might, and they all ought to, follow 
the example of Salem, New Hampshire, which 
recently voted to raise five hundred dollars to 
prepare and publish a history of the town. This 
would be a good way to signalize the beginning 
of the’ twentieth century—to do a substantial 
service for later centuries, as well as for the 
people of the present generation. 











“Wear fatigue caps only,” is said to 
have been the order issued to the Putnam 
Phalanx of Hartford on an occasion a few years 
ago, when they paraded with visiting military 
from Albany. At the Connecticut home of the 
Phalanx, as elsewhere in New England, there 
have been days of late when any one would have 
been glad to join the militia, provided that gave 
him the right to put on some such simple uniform. 


Bible Society agents visited more than 
thirty-one thousand families in New Hampshire 
last year, and found only two hundred and 
twenty-five without the Scriptures. This speaks 
pretty well for New Hampshire. Because a 
family owns a Bible, it does not follow that the 
book is frequently consulted; but there’s no 
disputing the fact that anybody is more likely to 
use a book he has got than he is to read one that 
he hasn’t got. 


The earliest ‘‘Old Home Week" cele- 

bration held this season was, we believe, that 
which took place at East Hartford, Connecticut, 
during the last week in June. The First 
Congregational Church was commemorating its 
centennial at the time, and the townsfolk bunched 
all théeir reunions, so to speak, and made the 
week a memorable one. That seems a wise 
policy for small towns and old towns that might 
find an annual Old Home Week something of a 
burden. Instead of trying to play the host every 
year, it might be better for such a community to. 
wait until some notable anniversary drew nigh, 
and then to make large preparations and call on 
all the natives to come back and help. 
_ The carpenters of a hundred years ago had 
no such sheathing paper as we can buy at present, 
but in many places the primeval forest was near 
enough to yield a very acceptable substitute. 
When the Cutts house at Saco, Maine, which 
was built in 1782, was recently “overhauled,”’— 
not torn down, observe, for there are still years 
of usefulness in it,—it was found that the original 
builders had laid broad sheets of birch-bark 
between the sheathing and the clapboards. This 
suggests that when people of tropical climates 
celebrate the palm in prose and verse, some 
patriotic Northerner ought to put in a good word 
for our native birch. A capable woodsman can 
do diverse and wonderful things with a piece of 
birch-bark. 


A convention of stamp-collectors—an 
impromptu one, to be sure—was held in East 
Hampton, Connecticut, during the last week in 
May. The postmaster had received a sheet of 
Pan-American one-cent stamps on which the 
picture of the steamship was turned upside 
down, and of course the philatelists heard of it. 
Accordingly they came ‘‘from everywhere and 
the next place,’’ and charged on the post-office 
in platoons, in squads and in battalions. The 
first man secured forty-two stamps. One of the 
others, a dealer, bought fifty more—at three 
dollars each—from an acute East Hamptonite 
who had suspected the stamps had value, and 
promptly purchased half the sheet. The other 
eight stamps had been peddled out to a number 
of people before the ravenous collectors arrived— 
a circumstance warranting the suggestion that 
persons who have correspondents in East Hamp- 
ton would do well to look up envelopes and 


| in the grade next higher. 





wrappers received from them of late. A “freak’’ 
stamp is seldom a thing of beauty, but it fetches | 
avery pretty price. 

| 


According to the distinguished head | 
master, Mr. James A. Page,—who, by the way, | 
recently celebrated his golden wedding to the | 
Dwight Grammar School of Boston,—there were 
“two or three geniuses” in the class that was | 
graduated from that school this year. There 
was at least one genius graduated from the Wells F 
trammar School in the same city. This was | 
Tyna Helman, a little Russian girl, who, when 
she entered the school last fall, could speak her 
own language and a little French and Spanish, 
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but knew not a word of English. She was 
placed in the lowest grade. A few weeks later, 
however, it was decided that she might do better 
Successive promotions 
advanced her, until at length the principal put 
her into the highest class, and she finished the 
four years’ course in one year, with honors. To 
|an unprejudiced observer it seems that, if Miss 
Helman intends to keep on at this rate, Master 
Page’s boy geniuses will either have to attend 
strictly to business or consent to walk behind 
her. 


The managing owner of the ‘ George 
W. Wells,” the six-masted schooner launched 
last summer at Camden, Maine, recently signed 
a contract with Massachusetts builders for a 
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seven-master. The Wells, the first six-mast 
ever built, is a wonder vessel, and it was some- 
what indefinitely stated that she cost “a good 
deal more than a hundred thousand dollars.” 
The projected schooner will be built of steel, and 
it is said that when fitted for sea she will represent 
an expenditure of a quarter-million dollars. Of 
course steel schooners were bound to come. The 
chief objection to them is an esthetic one: if 
the builders keep on adding masts, there is danger 
that such craft may come to look like a centipede 
turned bottom up. 

But possibly persons who read the newspapers 
will retort that at the present time the Wells 
herself is not a thing of beauty, and that steel 
schooners are necessitated by the fact that the 
wooden ones have begun to eat each other—like 
so many young crabs in an aquarium. Off Cape 
Cod the other night the Wells and the Eleanor 
A. Percy came in collision, the Percy’s bowsprit 
and head-gear being carried away, while the port | ™ 
side of the Wells was so crushed and battered 
that it will have to be rebuilt, at a possible cost 
of thirty thousand dollars. The ocean is wide, 
and it seems a curious thing that the only two 
six-masters in commission—as we believe these 
are—should have chanced to come together. Yet 
the Wells, which carried no cargo, had a fortu- 
nate escape, after all; for the Percy, a larger 
vessel, came on at a ten-knot speed, and struck 
with the tremendous force lent by a load of fifty- 
four hundred tons of coal. 


* ¢ 


OVER HARDANGER VIDDA. 


A visit to the upland summer pastures of 
Norway, as described by Elizabeth Taylor in 
Outing, gives a glimpse of new experiences. 
The start was made from Ullensvang, a charm- 
ing spot in southwestern Norway. The writer, 
with Ole, the guide, Freya, a pretty buff-colored 
pony of true Norse blood, and a pack-horse made 
up the company. 

I chose a Norw saddle for Freya, just 
like the top “ a-child’s high chair, says the 
writer. In this roomy seat one sits sideways on 
the horse’s back, w feet resting on a 
small shelf of wood which serves as a stirrup. 

About one o’clock we reached a saeter, or 
mountain dairy, placed in a sheltered nook 


between the where the grass was green and 
fine. This Vidda saeter was a great disappoint- 
ment to me. The only other saeter I hed peu 


was in another part of Norway, and was a four- 
roomed cabin, with white sanded floors strewn 
with juniper twigs, and everything as neat as 
possible. 

This was a rough little affair of turf and 
stones, with mud r, no furniture but a bunk 
in a corner and a, 81 ch, and no light but 
that which came in from the open chimney-place. 
A sleepy-eyed girl rose from the bed as we 

entered, some milk for us over a fire 
of dwarf birch twigs. A small room opened out 
of the one we were in, and there the milk and 
cheese b son kept. At the back of the bunk, 

peasant coverlids, we saw the 
takes of ‘‘gammel ost,” or old cheese, placed 

ere to ripen during the summer months—not a 
pleasant ar to one fond of gammel ost. 

The life of these saeter girls is not easy. They 
remain upon the Vidda for about three months, 
Sere ame, a8 ~— oe cows, making butter 


eese, and ing the dwarf 
birch and juniper Snodlt for ~~ oy a 
We were up early next day. I wanted to 


catch some trout, Ole was to hunt up a herd 
of a thousand " semidomesticated reindeer and 
b them down for me to see. 

thin the last twelve or fifteen years the 
domesticated reindeer have been brought from 
Lapland to the high mountain lands of southern 
Norway. The owners do not ja i the 
herds for entire support, as do 
Finns, but they make a good prot by thes by tendo at 
a, horns and 

are never — but are tended like 

sh van the distant fjelds, herd being owned 
by four ) five fersers who live in the lower 
country and take turns in yy RE 
watch them. They require less care than 
and afford a larger profit, for they do not have 
be fed in winter. 

It was late in the afternoon when on one of 
the hills behind the hut I saw a crawling 
mass of brown and gray objects. ing like a 
slowly moving avalanche of idda rock d lescend- 
ing upon us. As it approached I could see the 
tossing horns and hear the grunting of the tired 
fawns and the uliar crackling of the la 
elastic hoofs, which open when the foot is 
| upon the ground and close when it is raised. 

It was delightful to see the fawns take refresh- 





|ment as the herd came to rest near me. Down 
they plumped like so many lambs on their knees, | | 
their funny white tails wagging supreme satis. | 
faction at the rate of five hundred wags to the | 
minute. 

Hans, who had a bag of salt, began to sing a 

quaint old Norse tune with which the hevdemen | | 
call the deer together, and at once they came, | 
crowding about him with their long necks out- 
| stretched and their eyes protruding. I succeeded | 
in coaxing two old does up to take salt from my 
hand, but most of the deer were very timid, not 
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BY SHELDON C. STODD 





- ACK, Beetle! Back! Steady, Bender! 
Whoa!” The long whip swished 
sharply through the air with a know- 

ing crack, but the lash did not even touch the 

glossy sides of the great, red-coated steers that 
awaited with bright, alert eyes the further 
orders of their proud owner. In perfect accord 
with every motion of the long whip, slight 
curves of which seemed to direct their evolu- 
tions, the great beasts moved on over the | 
velvety pasture sod, through the narrow pas- | 
sage between the “twin rocks,’ around by | 
the bee-gum watering-trough, down by the 

“cro’-nest’”’ elms and back, stepping in perfect 

alignment without yoke or strap of any kind. | 

At the pasture bars a pink-cheeked girl in| 

snug gingham gown watched the performance | 

admiringly, clapping her hands approvingly as 
some particularly difficult feat was adroitly | 
accomplished by the steers. 

“There, Sue Parsons, what do you think 
of that?” The young driver brought his pets 
up to the bars with a final flourish to receive 
his sister’s praise. He pushed the big straw 
hat back on his head as he asked, with kindling 
eyes: “‘How’s that for Premium Number 
One?”’ 

“Splendid, Joe, splendid! I don’t believe 
the steers can be beaten in the county. And 
their training is simply perfect. I don’t believe | 
any one can beat you at that.’’ 

The eyes of the tall, sunburned young fellow | 
twinkled mischievously as he asked: “What, | 
not any one, Sue?’”’ 

The color in the girl’s face heightened faintly, 
but she answered piquantly: ‘‘No, not any 
one, Joseph Joe.” 

“Well, Sue, I do think myself that if Grant 
Stedman takes first this year it will be because 
something has happened to me or my steers.” 

‘His brindles are beauties, Joe.” 

“I know they are. I admit they’ll take 
second.”’ 

“And he’s spent weeks training them.”. 
The pink showed a trace more plainly in the 
face of the girl. “He has had first for two 
years, you know, Joe, and he is making a great 
effort. But it really does seem as if it was 
your turn this time, doesn’t it?” 

The big, brown-eyed brother dexterously 
flicked a fly from Beetle’s shiny side, as he 
said, “He won’t get it this time unless some- 
thing unexpected happehs. You'll see. I 
know his cattle almost as well as I know my 
own, and I am sure they’re a shade less good. 











But if I don’t get 
first, I hope Grant 
will. There isn’t a 
better fellow going 
than Grant Stedman.” He turned to the 
waiting steers and waved his hand. “Away 
you go, my beauties !’’ and the handsome beasts 
went back to their interrupted browsing. 

To obtain a first premium for working cattle 
at the Briggs County Fair, where many of the 
finest cattle of the state were annually brought 
together had gradually become an honor greatly 
desired by many. Fourteen-year-old Jimmy 
Stedman was distinctly of the opinion that it 
would be won a third time by his brother 
Grant as he lay upon his stomach in the shade 
of old Briar Rock, his attention divided between 
the brindle steers just over the wire fence and 
Grant, who was intently at work upon what 
was, to Jimmy at least, a marvelous apparatus. 
In fact, Jimmy Stedman was apt to regard 
with something akin to veneration nearly 
everything that his big brother did. 

“You don’t think but what you’ll get first | 
again, do you, Grant ?”’ he called out. 

“Vie and Rocky are hard to beat, Jimmy.” 

“T know they are, but Joe Parsons has got 
an awful slick pair. I believe ours are the 
best, though.’ 

There was a half smile in the gray eyes of 
the busy young man, but he said soberly, ‘‘Joe 
has got a fine pair. I’ve noticed that several 
times lately.’’ 

“What are you making, Grant ? I should think 
you might tell a fellow if you’re ever going to.”’ | 

Grant Stedman examined critically the | 
curious stick upon which he was working, and | 
then said, “I’ll tell you now, Jimmy, for 1 | 
think you can be trusted; it’s a model. I’m 
trying for a patent, my boy.” 

“For what?” 

Grant laughed heartily at Jimmy’s mystified 
air. ‘ Don’t be overcome entirely, Jimmy. 
It’s only a binding attachment for a harvester.’’ 

Jimmy’s face fell. “You can’t make a binder 
better than the ones we have. Nobody can. 
They’re perfect now.”’ 

“Yes, Jimmy, but this one is to bind with 
grain from the gavel, without twine.” 

“Cracky, though, is it? Why, Grant, that 
would be worth—millions! And that’s why 
you come off up here to Briar Rock, ain’t it?” 

“Exactly. I don’t care to have many people 
see it.” 

Jimmy eyed the curious pieces with new 





| have told Joe, that’s all. 


respect. “Does any one know about | 
it, Grant ?”’ 

“Only you and Joe Parsons and— 
Joe’s sister,” he added, with a cough. 






‘*WE FOUND THIS PIECE OF THE MAIN 
SHAFT IN YOUR PASTURE.”’ 


“But you ought not to keep it here, Grant.” 
The boy looked with disfavor at the slightly 
projecting face of the rock, which formed only 
a semblance of roof. 

Grant turned back a piece of board, disclosing 
a little cavity which the board had covered 
nicely. ‘‘No one comes here but ourselves and 
occasionally Joe Parsons, and no one would 
look there if he did come. I guess it is safe 
enough, Jimmy.’’ 

But for once the younger brother was dissat- 
isfied with the elder. ‘‘I think you just needn’t | 
have told Joe Parsons,” he said. “He’s as 
handy with tools as you are. He’s already 
made a root-cutter that works,—after a fashion, 
—and who knows but he’ll be trying a binder 
now.” 


“Shame on you, Jimmy !”’ exclaimed Grant. 


| “Joe is as square as square itself, and my best 


friend.”’ 


Jimmy did not reply. He only said to 


| himself as he looked lovingly over the fence at 


the brindled steers, “Grant’s worked weeks 
and months at that thing, and he just mightn’t 
Crickety! Why, if 
Grant makes that thing go he’ll have a dozen 
harvester companies tumbling over one another 
to offer him a fortune for it!” Avnd still Grant 
worked at his model in the shadow of Briar 
Rock. 

Fair time was drawing near. The day of 
exhibit was only a week away. In the Parsons | 
pasture the red steers went through many 
amazing evolutions daily, and in the Stedman | 
lot the brindle pair were as thoroughly trained ; | 
but the rivalry between the two young men 
was as yet friendly. 

One sunshiny morning the Stedman family 
were about sitting down to breakfast when 
they were interrupted by the sound of hurrying 
feet and the noisy entrance of Jimmy, breath- 
less and excited. 

“Grant !”’ he shouted. 
has stolen your model! It’s gone!’’ 

Grant’s face paled. Bareheaded as he was, | 
and without a word, he followed the excited 
boy up the path to old Briar Rock. One glance 
showed that the board which had nicely covered | 
the little cavity close to the rock and which 
had formed part of the floor lay to one side, | 
somewhat bruised and splintered. Of the! 


“O Grant, somebody 


model, nothing remained but a few broken bits 


| and a tiny wheel or two; the rest was missing. 


A quick examination showed no tracks. The 
ground in the vicinity was of a rocky nature, 
and all of it almost as hard as rock by reason 
of the then prevailing drought. 

Grant Stedman sat down, for the moment 
sick and dizzy. It was a terrible disappoint- 
ment. Jimmy stood near, eying his brother 
steadfastly. Presently he said, grimly, “I saw 
Joe Parsons in this meadow this morning 
before it was clear daylight. I know well 
enough "twas him, though I couldn’t see real 
plain up in the corner of the meadow next the 
line. It was before I got the cows. That’s 
why I went up first thing after milking to see 
if things were all right. I told you that you 
needn’t have told that fellow about your 
model.” ’ 

For some minutes Grant made no reply. 
Some remarks made by Joe Parsons, some 
questions put—he had thought little of them at 
the time, but now they recurred sharply to his 
memory. Were they peculiar and, in the light 
of what had just taken place, significant? He 
replied to Jimmy’s insinuations: 

“We've no right to form extreme opinions 
yet, Jimmy. Let’s go out across the meadow 
where you saw Joe, or whoever it was. It 
will at least do no harm.” 

They went out toward the line fence silently, 
and reached it, finding nothing to excite 
suspicion. 

“We shall have to reset this fence soon,” 
remarked Grant, trying one of the posts, which 
swayed easily and insecurely. “This is our part 
of the line, and it needs new posts.” 

A small object lay a few feet from the fence 
on the Parsons side. Jimmy pounced upon 
it, examined it a moment keenly, then handed 
it to his brother. 

“What do you think of that, Grant Sted- 
man ?’’ he asked, excitedly. 

Grant had already recognized a portion of 
his precious model. 

“Tt’s part of the main shaft, Jimmy, broken 
off,”” he said, huskily. “But I can’t see why 
any one should want to break it,’’ he added 
the next moment, thoughtfully. 

“Feller dropped it or stepped on it fumbling 
round in the dark, probably,’’ declared the lad, 
promptly. “Quite likely—though it’s a curious 
break—all splintered and broomed up.” 

From the farther side of the pasture came 
the sound of the tread of feet and an occasional 
word of command. The Parsons steers were 
having an early lesson. 

Grant’s face darkened as he listened. Sud- 
denly he placed the broken piece in his pocket, 
and started across the pasture in the direction 
of the sounds with long, quick strides; the boy 
stared a moment, then followed wonderingly 
and apprehensively. 

Joe Parsons had just turned away the cattle, 
and stood by the long water-trough watching 
them critically as his visitors appeared. “Hello, 
Grant !’’ he called out. “I’m bound to beat 
you, old fellow. We’re having an extra early 
lesson, you see.”” The greeting came heartily 
enough, but to Stedman it sounded a trifle 
unnatural. 

“Yes, I see you are out very early,” he said, 
quietly. 

At the tone Joe Parsons turned with surprise. 
“Yes,” he explained, “I’ve got to go to the 
Bend to-day with a load of calves. Well, how’s 
everything ?” 

**Not exactly promising in all respects,’’ 
Grant replied, in the same constrained tone, 
“My model was stolen last night.” 

“Your model, Grant? No!’ 

“Yes, my model.” 

* And not a trace, nor anything?” 

“Some traces, yes. I know a little about it. 
Perhaps some time I’ll know more. We found 
this piece of the main shaft in your pasture 
close by the line fence.” He showed the 
fragment. “Come, Jimmy,” he said, and 
without another word turned away. 

Joe Parsons went slowly toward the pasture 
bars, which he proceeded to put in place. But 
he paused and held the top bar in his hand a 
full minute before securing it, while the blood 
surged into his face until it showed dark red 
even through the tan. He shoved the bar 
fiercely to its place, and the strong jaws came 
together with a snap as he said aloud, alone 
though he was: “By George! I believe the 
fellow meant me!’’ 

After that morning’s work sorrow, anger 
and regret were intermingled in each of the 
households. 

“I don’t blame ye, lad,”’ said Joseph Parsons, 
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Who wouldn’t fire up? But it’s too bad, though, | no harm follows. Cases attended with fatal 
for in all the forty year that we’ve lived neigh-| results are extremely rare. In fact, in all my 
bors we’ve never had even the suspicion of a! practice of twenty years I have known of but 
quarrel afore, and I’ve felt kind of lonesome since | one other case resulting fatally.” 

Harmon died ten year ago.” ‘| “7 knew the steers had been in your meadow 

And now Joe trained the steers grimly and | that morning, Grant,’’ said Joe Parsons, “for I 
with increased diligence. ‘“I’d rather lose a drove them out myself. Two or three of the 
year’s work than to have him beat me now,” he posts had rotted and fallen, and the wires were 
said to Sue. flat. I reset them, but not very well, for I had 

But the next morning Sue noticed a look of | no tools with me; but I had no idea the steers 
anxiety on her brother’s face as he returned from | had done any damage. I am afraid I can never 
the pasture, so marked that she asked at once: repay you for the model.” 

“ Anything the matter, Joe?”’ “Repay!” said Stedman. “It was my part of 
‘I guess I’m fixed all right for the fair,” he | the line fence that was poor, though I did not 

replied. ‘‘Beetle is sick. I thought he didn’t | know it was so bad, and therefore the blame 

act just right yesterday,”’ he continued, “‘but this 

morning he could hardly get up.’’ 

“What does it act like, Joe?” inquired his 
father. 

“It acts like—poison!”” The word came with 
strong emphasis. “That’s what it acts like to 
me! Those steers were too handsome and well- 
trained to be safe rivals, and revenge is said to be 
sweet!” He spoke savagely. 

Sue’s face was pale, but her eyes were flashing. 
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the father, a tall, gray-haired man, “not a mite. | boards and old trash,” he explained, “but usually | was mine. It is 1 who should pay you for the 


steer.” 

| Joe looked across the pasture regretfully, 
| where, not far away, big, sturdy Bender was 
| lonesomely browsing, still reluctant to be far 
| from his mate. Had there ever been so perfect a 
| pair? But friendship — 

| Grant was looking down at the broken pieces 
|of his model. His thoughts, too, were busy. 
What a world of work he had done upon his 
| invention! But how he had missed the old 
| friendship with Joe! He turned, and then 


| two strong, hard, sunburned right hands shot 
| together and closed on each other with a vise-like 

grip. And so the first feud of the two families, 
| short but sharp and bitter, was buried forever. 








“You’ve no right to make such insinuations 


Had not her brother had ample provocation ? 


against Grant Stedman’’—she stopped suddenly. | LB * Q UEER POTTERY By Philip Hall x 














Joe smiled ironically. ‘‘Why don’t you go on, | 
Sue?” he asked. 

But the girl was silent. The whole matter 
was inexplicable. 

“T suppose Grant Stedman thinks he’s playing 
a jolly game of tit for tat, but I can tell you,” 
the young fellow said as he turned away, “if that 
steer dies this thing will be sifted to the bottom.” 





YRA WHITING, a New Hampshire 

girl eighteen years old, went to New 

York City last December to find employ- 

ment for the winter. Janet, her elder sister, 

who had a place as cook in the city, was the only 

person she knew, and this was her first trip to 
New York or to any other large city. 

After visiting her sister for a few days, Myra 


Fair day passed pleasantly enough. The | 
Stedman steers were early on the ground, and began to look over the advertised Wants in 
at night went lowing home proudly wearing the | the newspapers, and saw among many others 
ribbon; but in the Parsons pasture the solitary one that offered employment to “a handy girl, 
Bender fed all day in a little circle around a geat | eighteen or thereabouts,” to work in “a small 
tree beneath which his yokefellow, steadily | pottery,” at a street and number not far from 
growing weaker, was lying. where her sister lived. She applied at this place, 

The next morning Joe Parsons came in hastily, and found it to be a house not unlike other 
and went resolutely to the rack above the mantel | dwelling-houses on the same street. The front 
and took down his rifle. room, however, contained a lange, long table and 

“No use to wait longer?” asked his father, several stacks of blue-edged china plates. 
anxiously. | After some preliminary conversation with an 

“Not a particle. I’ve had Sturgis, the veteri- | odd little old man and a hook-nosed woman who 
nary, up and he says it’s no use, though he can’t | spoke English queerly, Myra was hired at wages 
or won’t say what is the matter. I can’t see the | of four dollars a week. On going to work on the 
poor creature suffer any longer. He looks at me following morning she found that she was not to 
with such a wistful, human look and tries to get | help manufacture plates or other crockery, but 
up to meet me—I can’t stand it.” He went out to treat in a peculiar manner ware already man- 
silently, and a few minutes later the crack of a ufactured and imported. At the same work-table 
rifle echoed sharply over the valley. The women | with her sat the odd old man. With deft blows 
heard it and cried a little. Beetle had been such | from a heavy knife he knocked irregular little 
a favorite! - bits, or chips, from the edges of the new, blue- 

The elder Parsons reached for his staff as he | edged china plates, saucers and cups. Some of 
said brusquely: “I’ll go and help the boy. He’s | them, also, he purposely broke, then mended 
going to send off the critter’s stomach, or part of | with glue or cement. On others he first scratched 
it, I b’lieve, to be analyzed, an’ he’ll want help | shallow grooves with a sharp-pointed instrument, 


to cover him up. I e’n help some,” 
and he started off sturdily despite his 


yet to let the contents of the second bow] come 


and obdurate stains. Doing her best, however, 
and with the utmost care, her fingers soon became 
much stained; and what was worse, she was 
sometimes well-nigh suffocated by the fumes. 
At length, by reading the labels on the carboys, 
she learned that the first liquid was nitric acid, 
and the second a soluble preparation of iron. 

Every few days a fresh crate of the odd china 
crockery arrived. It was hauled up from a 
steamship pier and, from the shipping marks, 
appeared to have come from potteries in France, 
Holland or Belgium; and although it was new, 
fresh ware, it bore quaint old trade-marks. 

All day long the little old man sat and chipped 
and cracked and broke and mended the stacks 
of new crockery; and the wondering Myra 
washed them and sponged them in the liquids. 
When she had finished her task with them, all 
the newness and freshness seemed to have 
departed from them. The fresh white ware 
looked yellow, crackled, pitted and old. -The 
cracks and the mended places looked as if done 
centuries ago. The acids ate into the substance 
and into the enamel, and the preparation of iron 
stained them to the aspect of most venerable age. 

Every day, too, there came to this odd “pot- 
tery” numbers of queer-looking people. Most 
were men, but some were women with sharp, 
furtive eyes. These people looked over the 
chipped and cracked plates, saucers and cups 





hands or fingers, lest they be burned yellow ; nor | 


in contact with her skin, since it left disagreeable | 
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hour, when the odd old man in the front room 
and the hook-nosed woman who sold the plates 
had descended to the kitchen below, and there 
cooked strange-smelling food, the lame youth 
sometimes came into the front room to eat his 
midday luncheon. Myra, too, had no other 
place in which to eat, and after some days a 
speaking acquaintance grew up between them. 

Of this fellow worker Myra finally ventured te 
seek information. “What do they do with all 
these queer, old-looking things?” she asked. 

The lame youth stared at her for a moment. 
“Why, but don’t you know ?” he asked. 

Myra shook her head. 

“Why, they goes to the pottery collectors,” he 
said; “the women and the swells who is gettin’ 
up cabinets and sideboards of old plates and 
platters and such like. They pays fifty dollars 
for a nappy like what I broke and mended this 
forenoon. They thinks it’s two hundred years 
old, and came from an old castle.’’ 

**And they don’t know that we do it all here?” 
cried the bewildered Myra. 

“Shorely not! If they knowed ’twould spoil 
the business,” replied the pale youth. 

Myra’s honest eyes opened wide in astonish- 
ment. “Well, I call that a mean fraud!” she 
exclaimed at length. 

“Of course it’s a fraud!” remarked the pale 
youth, watching Myra’s flush of indignation in a 
kind of apathetic wonder. “Most things that 
I’ve ever seen in this town is a fraud,” added 
the sick young pessimist, getting up wearily to 
return to his back room, for he heard the hook- 
nosed woman shuffling up the basement stairs. 

But Myra finished her day’s work with a flush 
on her cheek and a spark of anger in her eyes. 
That evening she and Janet talked the matter 
over. To be a party, as an employee without 
responsibility, to a deception like that was revolt- 
ing to Myra’s ideas of honesty. The next 
morning she went to the pottery and formally 
declined to work longer, even though by so doing 
she forfeited a part of the week’s wages. 

To such as may, possibly, be more interested 
in Myra than in the pottery, we may add here 
that she obtained employment a few days later 
at the Colonial Pie Bakery,—a kind of gigantic 
pie kitchen,—and that it is now her business to 
crimp the edges of hundreds of pies a day. 
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THE PORCUPINE PARADISE. 


By John Dickinson Sherman. 


UPPOSE you took your gun and your dog 
and went into Wisconsin on a hunting and 
fishing trip. Suppose you saw more porcu- 

pines, of. the common hedgehog variety, than 
you did game. Suppose one of them sneaked up 
behind your camp, and made off with the string 
of black bass that was all you had for dinner. 
Suppose your one-hundred-and-fifty- 
dollar dog made a dash at the thief, 
and came back with his nose so full 








rheumatism. 

The report of the rifle went across 
Briar Rock meadow to the Stedman 
home. Grant heard it as he was 
preparing the morning mash for the 
premium steers. He knew the mean- 
ing of that solitary report, and the 
shadow that had rested on his face 
for the past few days deepened. 

For once the ribbon had failed to 
rejoice him, although he, too, sinee 
the affair of the model, had taken the 
utmost pains to win. He knew of 
Beetle’s sickness and of the remarks 
attributed to Joe Parsons, indicating ~ 
suspicion of him. 

“Confound the whole miserable 
business!’”” Grant said as, after a 
period of bitter reflection, he picked 
up the bucket of mash and started for 
the pasture bars. 

Absorbed in his thoughts, he had 
not heard approaching footsteps, and 
as he turned at the -bars he was 
amazed to find Joe Parsons confront- 
ing him. Instinctively Grant threw 
himself into a posture of defense, but 
the expression on Joe’s face was not a 
belligerent one. 

“Grant,” he said, quietly, “I wish 
you would come up into our pasture. 
There is something I would like to 
show you.” 

Grant looked keenly at him an 
instant, then put down the bucket 
abruptly. ‘“‘I’ll go with you,”’ he said. 





**SOME OF THEM, ALSO, HE 
PURPOSELY BROKE.’’ 





of quills that you had to sit down 
and pull them out by main force, 
while he howled loud enough to be 
heard in the next county. 

Then you would probably pick up 
a club and start for that porcupine, 
determined to send him where there 
are no black bass to steal, and no 
hunting-dogs to maim. And suddenly 
your guide seizes you and prevents you 
by main force. In answer to your 
argument that a porcupine is of no 
use on earth, he tells you that it is 
against the state law of Wisconsin to 
kill one. Wouldn’t you think that 
law was a queer law? 

And suppose you saw acres of 
dead basswood and birch and maple 
trees that the porcupines had killed. 
Wouldn’t you be inclined to think 
that the people of Wisconsin. were 
crazy to keep such a law on the statute- 
books and enforee it? And wouldn’t 
you think Wisconsin should be called, 
instead of the “Badger State,’’ the 
“Hedgehog State,” or the “Porcupine 
Paradise?” 

This queer Wisconsin law, the like 
of which exists nowhere else in the 
United States, is apparently designed 
to establish the right of the porcupine 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness within the state boundaries. 
It has been on the statute-books ever 
since there have been any such vol- 








On a little knoll near the dead steer 
the elder Parsons was sitting, and by 
his side the veterinary. The steer had been | 
opened, and the stomach and alimentary canal | 
laid bare. In one place the membrane was badly | 
torn, and some foreign substance was partially 
visible. The veterinary turned it more fully into 
view. Grant Stedman gave an exclamation of 
surprise, and stared as if he could hardly believe 
the evidence of his senses. 

It was indeed the other and missing part of 
the broken main shaft of his model. 

For two or three minutes not a word was said. 
Meantime the veterinary skilfully exposed to 
view two or three more “broomed”’ and splintered 
pieces, caught beside the first in the lacerated 
membrane. “I have frequently known of cattle 
possessing an abnormal craving for pieces of 





then tapped them with a wooden mallet till 
cracks started along the grooves. ; 

All this seemed very singular to country-bred 
Myra. In fact, it greatly roused her curiosity ; 
but she endeavored to think little of it, and 
applied herself with care to her own task. This 
proved to be very disagreeable, if not dangerous. 
It was to take the oddly chipped, cracked or 
mended pieces of china from the old man’s hands, 
and immerse them in a large glass bowl contain- 
ing a fuming liquid; and after removing them 
from this singular bath, to sponge them long and 
carefully with a brown liquid from another 
bowl. 

Myra was not long in discovering that it would 
not do to allow the first liquid to get on her 


with the keenest interest. When they went 
away some took two or three plates, and some a 
dozen or more; they were always coming and 
going. 

Puzzle over the business as much as she would, 
Myra could make nothing of it; nor could Janet, 
with whom she frequently talked it over, throw 
any light upon it. 

A solution of the puzzle came in due time, 


Myra worked there was a back room where new 
vases, bearing quaint old trade-marks, were not 
only broken, but mended with antique gold bands 
and rivets, before being subjected to the action 
of acids and iron. At this curious task worked 
During the noon 





a lame youth, ill and pale. 


however. In the rear of the front room where | 


umes, and there has never been an 

effort made to repeal it. Of course 
| it is often violated, but nine out of ten country 
| justices of the peace will inflict the full penalty 
| under ordinary circumstances. This is severe; 
the law provides a heavy fine or imprisonment 
| for the killing or snaring of a porcupine. 

At first glance, one of the queer things about 
this law is the fact that no effort has ever been 
made to have it repealed. One would suppose 
that the lumbermen would have had it scratched 
off the books long ago. Lumbering is one of the 
principal industries of the state, and the lumber- 
men naturally have considerable influence in the 
legislature. Now, the lumberman does not love 
the porcupine; on the contrary, he holds him in 
undying hatred. The animal ruins thousands 
of dollars’ worth of timber every year, and the 
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aggregate of the damage it has inflicted is almost 
beyond computation. 

Of course the porcupine does not go about 
killing trees for fun; but nature has given him 
an insatiable appetite for the inner bark and 
tender buds of the basswood, the birch, the 
maple and other forest trees. He picks out a 
good-looking tree, begins at the top, and ends 
at the bottom. When he gets through with that 
particular tree, there is nothing left but the bare 
trunk and the stripped limbs. Then he picks 
out another maple or birch, and repeats the per- 
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human habitations in certain parts of the state 





starve to death while the porcupine flourishes. 


killed and eaten. He cannot escape if he would, 
and he does not try. He curls up into a ball 
and fancies himself secure, but a blow from a 
club will kill him easily. In short, the porcupine 
is the only eatable animal that an unarmed man 
can catch and kill. Every year many a lost and 
hungry man in the pathless forests of Wisconsin 
has dined heartily on roast porcupine and come 


formance. Meanwhile, his sisters and his cousins | out alive and unharmed, whereas otherwise he 


and his aunts, to say nothing of the male relatives, 
are doing the same thing all round him. So it 
is easy to see why the lumberman does not love 
the porcupine. 

As a matter of fact, nobody loves the porcu- 
pine. Hunters detest him because he is eternally 
nosing about the camp and making off with 
anything eatable that he can secure. He does 


not eat insects and small animals that annoy the | 
agriculturist; therefore the farmer has no use | 


for him. Even the beasts of prey let him severely | 
alone. The panther, the lynx, the wildcat, the 
wolf, the wolverene, and even the bear give the 
gentleman of the quills a wide berth; they prefer 
to get their meat somewhere else. 


Why, then, does the law of Wisconsin protect | 


the animal? This is the reason: The porcupine 
is a life-saver. 


starving men. Wisconsin forests are vast, and 


Nature seems to have designed | 
him as a food supply for lost and unarmed and | 


would have chewed his belt and boots, gnawed 
bark, and died. 

The porcupine is a princely banquet to a 
starving man, even when roasted over an open 
fire without salt, and indeed, he is as delicious 
as a possum. His bones are small, his flesh 
tender and his flavor good. The bark and buds 
on which he lives give him a wild taste that is 
decidedly appetizing. 





So the porcupine flourishes in the Wisconsin | 
forests. Wild animals cannot harm him, the | 
farmer’s dog has learned by experience to let | 


him alone, and man is forbidden by law to 
molest him. The animal breeds by the thousands 
| and lives a long life of ease. He does thousands 
of dollars’ worth of damage every year to the 
forests. But every year the porcupine makes 
return, giving up his life that some human being 
may live. It will be many a year before Wis- 
| consin repeals its poreupine law. 


HE FIRST CRUISE OF THE “DAISY” 


ROE L. 


‘| REALLY hope mamma and Uncle Ben 


wouldn’t care, if they knew,” Louise | 


Turner was saying to Mrs. Bibbens. 


“Oh, pshaw, Louise!’’ interposed her brother | 


Harry, impatiently. ‘Fred and I are going to 
Sodus Point this forenoon. We're bound to see 
Joe Williams’s Bluestreak win the catboat 
race. Are you going with us or not?” 

“Harry,” said Louise, opening her eyes very | 
wide and looking reproachfully at him, “you | 
know Uncle Ben gave us the Daisy only on 
condition that we should make ‘prudent and 
careful use of her,’ as he said. I’m afraid he’ll 
take her away. But of course I should never 
dare let you go alone.” 

“We'll be careful enough, and Uncle Ben won’t 
know about the trip, anyway,” said the boy. 
“Get aboard here quick! If we’re going to make 
your schedule we’ ve got to leave at once. Good- 
by, Mrs. ‘Bibbens,” he added to the anxious 
housekeeper, who was looking on disapprovingly. 

“What time is it, Fred?” | 

“Almost 10.50. Look out, Louise, I’m going | 
to clutch the propeller-shaft.” 
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| hollow metal posts five feet in height a pretty 
striped awning was supported, to keep off sun 
and rain. She could carry sixteen persons, and 
with but three had to carry about a ton of water- 
ballast let into three of her lower compartments. 

As she rounded the breakwater at the mouth 
of the Oswego River, the Daisy rocked and 
heaved in the trough of the long rollers of Lake 
Ontario that were born of the brisk southwest 
breeze. Then she turned in a half-ircle in 
prompt obedience to the yokelike helm, and 
pointed westward, parallel with the coast. Pok- 
ing her pretty nose squarely against the waves, 
she plowed through them with undiminished 
speed, although now their apparent motion was 
| less felt by those on board. 

“Tsn’t this exhilarating!” exclaimed Louise. | 

The sunshine danced on the wave-crests, turning 
the froth of the whitecaps into gold and jewels. 
The blue depths of the lake were so clear that 
stones on the bottom, fifty feet below them, could 
be seen through each wave-trough. The day had 
| been hot on shore, but out on the bosom of the 








For the animal is everywhere, waiting to be | 
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| “Don’t shut off now,” Harry shrieked, “but | 
are few and far between. But no man need) 


hold fast everybody while I point her at it!’’ 

| The machinery thumped and rapped like a 
dozen trip-hammers working at once. Then the 
Daisy swung squarely around, and the next 
instant there came a bump that threatened to 
break the boat in two. She swung the other 
way, although Harry had set the rudder squarely 
against the motion. 

“What’s the matter?’”? Louise shrieked, to 
make herself heard. ‘“‘Have you released the 
clutch ?”’ 

Fred shook his head. ‘‘Serew’s gone or 
broken!” he shouted. “It’s no use—” and he 
shut off the power from the engine, which was 
threatening to pound itself to pieces. 

For two minutes the launch seemed about to 
capsize with every gust; the boat showed even 


the keel on the exposed port side, while the 
opposite gunwale often was below the surface. 
Then the awning gave way with a long “z-z-z-t!”” 
| and was whipped to ribbons in a moment, and 
the stout posts bent under the strain to an angle 
of forty-five degrees. 

The frightened young folks fell to bailing 





‘IT’S PULLING ME OVERBOARD! HEL 


madly with whatever came to hand, while the | 


rain fell in torrents, and it was almost as dark as | 
midnight except for the incessant flashes of blue | 
and yellow lightning. They were being carried 
out into the lake, broadside on, much faster than 
they had approached the shore. 

Every wave threw gallons of water aboard, 


water, protected by the awning and fanned by | and despite their exertions the launch was filling the size and shape of a football. 


The girl had thrust the lunch-basket into the | the breeze, the young people found it cool and | fast. 


bow-locker of the launch. She seated herself 
hurriedly, while her brother headed the Daisy 
toward midstream, and her cousin connected the 
naphtha-engine with the propeller. The dial was 
set at a speed of ten knots, which carried them 
rapidly out of Oswego harbor. 

The Daisy was a gift of Uncle Ben, Fred’s 
father, a Philadelphia merchant, and had arrived 
only three days before. The only instruction 
the young Turners had received in operating the | 
boat had been given them by the mechanic who | 
delivered it. He had warned them not to venture 
out of sight of land for several months, till they 
had thoroughly mastered the simple machinery. 

Their friend, Joe Williams, owner of the 
Bluestreak, had sailed for Great Sodus Bay 
three days earlier, and they had promised to join | 
him by rail on the day of the yacht-club races. 
But the Daisy arrived meantime and Louise had 
had an inspiration—why not make the trip by 
water? She had been voted “a brick’? by her 
brother and cousin, and her plan had been 
promptly adopted. 

Louise Turner was in her seventeenth year, 
and her brother just past fifteen. Their cousin 
Fred was sixteen. His mother was dead, and he | 
spent much of his time when out of school with 
his Oswego relatives. Their mother, a widow, 
was away at a health resort, while Uncle Ben, 
Fred’s father, was detained by business ia 
Philadelphia. So there was no one at home to 
oppose their adventure except old Mrs. Bibbens, 
the housekeeper, whose advice did not have the 
weight it should have had with these reckless | 
young people. Louise, indeed, half wavered, but 
lacked the moral courage to renounce her own 
hasty project. 

The Daisy was capable of a speed of fifteen 
nautical miles an hour, which would have taken 
them to Great Sodus Bay in less than two and a 


agreeable. 


**Exhilarating? Rather!” said Fred. “By the | 


“This won’t do!’’ Louise at length exclaimed, 
and threw down her pail. “Here, Fred, you get 
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momentary forgetfulness of the situation, but soon 
discovered that another storm was arising, this 
time apparently from the north, as the water was 
washing aboard from the exposed side. It seemed 
impossible that the boat could have turned com- 
pletely around. 

She woke the boys, and with great difficulty, 
in the impenetrable darkness, they tore loose the 
rubber coats and nailed them to the starboard 
edge. 

It was nearly an hour’s task, in the circum- 
stances, and by the time the roof was completed, 
a cold, raw wind was blowing, and the lake had 
become almost as rough as before. Miserable 
with the thought that they were simply being 
blown back over the former course, and very wet 


and cold, they crawled close to the side of the 
boat and lay down as before. 
Hours passed in sleepless misery, and just as 


the gray dawn broke they were aroused by a 
fresh danger, the sound of breakers pounding on 
a lee shore. Through the rain and sand they 
were able to make out a light well to the left, 
which they finally identified as that at Fair 
Haven. They had been driven back to a point 
about five miles west of 
that which they had ap- 
proached the preceding 
day. 

The trio were won- 
dering when they had 
best leap from the boat 
as she drifted into the 
hungry breakers, when 
Louise suddenly called 
out: “What’s that line 
of bubbles about mid- 
way between us and 
the shore? Don’t you 
see them there, about 
three rods apart ?”’ 

“T see no bubbles,” 
said Harry. “Yes, I 
do, too,”” he shouted an 
instant later, ‘‘only 
they’re not bubbles, 
they’re wooden floats— 
probably over a seine! 
Don’t you see them, 
Fred ?”” 

“Yes; and if we can 
only make fast to them 
wemay be saved. We’re 
drifting right toward 
two of them. Every- 
body make ready to 
grab, and whoever gets 
a hold hang on for dear 
life!’’ - 

In a moment they 
were upon the line of 
floats, and Louise, at the bow, shrieked: “I’ve 
| got it, I’ve got it, but it’s pulling me overboard! 
Help! help!” 

The two boys nearly upset the craft in their 
mad rush, but they reached and seized Louise 
just as she was being dragged into the lake. She 
had a stout grip on an oblong wooden ball, about 
The float was 
punctured lengthwise, and through it ran a thick 
linen cord—a set-line for sturgeon, as they 
afterward learned. Short lines terminating in big 


Pp! HELP!” 


way, Louise, what was your schedule, and are | a hammer and nails out of that locker, and we’ll | hooks depended from the main line at intervals, 


we making it? ° 

“Let us see,” said she, counting on her fingers. | 
“ “Oswego, 10.30 A. M.; Fair Haven, 12.15 P. M.; 
Port Bay, 1.10; Sodus Point, 2.12.’ 
it, Harry?” 


| nail our rubber coats to the edge. That will make 
| a roof to shed the water.” 


Fred sprang with a will to the task set him. 


| fastened after a fashion, and when the upper | 


with here and there a small rope anchored at the 
bottom. 
They were about midway between two of the 


Wasn’t that | With the help of Louise he soon had the coats | anchor-ropes, which dragged alarmingly for a few 


| rods, but finally held fast. The Daisy then 


“Yes, but we got away twenty minutes late. | | edges had been tied to the bent posts, an effective | swung about with her stern toward the land, and 


Still, as you reckoned on something like a ten-mile | 


gait, and we are doing a fourth better, we ought 
to arrive considerably ahead of schedule time.” 

From sheer high spirits they laughed, sang and 
chatted, as young people will, in utter forgetful- 
ness of their surroundings, until nearly an hour 
had passed. At first they had followed the coast ; 
then coming to a wide bay, they struck directly 
across, and now at the middle of it were fully five 
miles from land. Then in the midst of a merry 
chorus they paused simultaneously and stared in 
each others’ faces. 

‘“What’s that—a cannon ?”’ Louise demanded. 

For answer came a louder, more prolonged 
roar off to the southwest. At the same instant the 
sun was darkened. Peering out from beneath 


the awning, they saw approaching rapidly one | 
of the dreaded squalls of the American Great | 


Lakes. 

“Hadn’t we better make for the shore?” asked 
Harry, nervously. “It will be on us in less than 
twenty minutes.” 

Fred made no reply, but beckoned to his cousin 
to pull on the tiller. The Daisy swung about in 
a half-cirele and headed straight for the beach. 
‘There was no time to seek the sheiter of Fair 
Haven harbor. 

“Hadn’t you better push her to fifteen knots?” 
Louise asked. “If we don’t go faster, the gale 
will strike us before we reach the beach.”’ 

“Yes,” said Harry, “but shut off a hundred 





half hours, but the mechanic who had delivered the 
launch had warned them not to run her faster | 
than twelve and one-half knots until her machin- | 
ery had been “smoothed” by use. The speed | 
was controlled by a brass knob that could be | 
pushed about an aluminum dial-plate, numbered 
from one-half to fifteen. 

The Daisy was about twenty-five feet long, | 
over all, and had a seven horse-power engine. On | 


yards from shore, so she won’t ram a hole in those | 


rocks.” 

Then the Daisy rushed ahead like a race-horse, | 
matching her speed with the storm. The beach 
was two hundred yards distant now, and Fred 
had his hand on the propeller dutch, when the 
trees on the bluff suddenly bent nearly double, 
and with a roar the first and fiercest gusts of 
the storm were tugging at them. 





roof was formed that carried off nine-tenths of | 
the water. Then they were enabled to bail out the | 


“y couldn’t have worked a minute longer!” | 


Harry gasped, as they sank down in the bottom | 


of the boat, when it had at last been emptied of 

water. 

“Neither could I,” said Louise, “but we can 
help the Daisy most now by lying along the side 
of the boat close to the edge, so she won’t tip so 
badly.” ; 

There, cramped and miserable, they remained 
for more than an hour, until suddenly the sun 
came out, and the storm was over. But the long 
swell remained and was very disagreeable, and 

|the land had disappeared. Throughout the 
afternoon a few gulls were the only living things 
in sight until a Thousand Islands steamer passed 
them far to the eastward, bound for Oswego and 
Charlotte. They tried to signal, and even shouted 
themselves hoarse, but the one way of calling 
attention was as futile as the other. 

They found their lunch comparatively unharmed 
in its water-tight locker, and after dividing it 
into three parts,—like Czsar’s Gaul, as Harry 
observed,—they ate the first portion, reserving 
the remainder for breakfast and dinner on the 
morrow. 

“We must be saved by that time,” Fred 
| declared, “for even if we aren’t picked up, we’il 
drift in among the Thousand Islands at this rate. 
Mid-Ontario isn’t so bad as mid-Atlantic, any- 
| how.” 
| When the night came on Louise sang for a 
| while, but the boys had no heart to join her. 
Crouched on the seats, they tinally lost conscious- 
ness of their miserable surroundings, and an hour 
or two later the girl also fell asleep. 

Long after midnight she was suddenly awak- 
ened by water striking her face. She started up in | 








after they had tied the set-line to a ring in the 
bow, the young mariners felt comparatively safe. 

The storm now began to subside, and soon a 
man appeared on the bluff and shouted, but 
failed to make himself heard. He next got help, 
}and by sunrise a stout rowboat, or six-cared 
| fishermen’s dory, came out and took them aboard. 
| They were rowed ashore and taken across country 
to Fair Haven, their rescuers promising to tow 
the Daisy into the harbor as soon as the storm, 
was over. 

Hardly had they reached a hotel and procured 
dry clothing, when the life-saving tug Powhatan 
appeared in the harbor with the Daisy dancing 
behind at the end of a stout hawser. They found 
Joe Williams and other friends from Sodus Point 
on board, and for this they had to thank Mrs. 
Bibbehs, whose frantic telegrams after the squall 
had sent off the rescuers. They had made one 
trip along the coast the preceding afternoon, and 
were now going back, searching every bay and 
inlet, when they had come upon the deserted 
launch. 

The man who repaired the Daisy found her 
propeller-blades smashed flat against the shaft, 
and also, driven deep into the boat, a splinter from 
a water-soaked log. This explained the immediate 
cause of their fatal breakdown. 

“But the real cause,” Uncle Ben said to the 
repentant young folks when they next saw him, 
“was your own wrong-doing in going on a cruise 
that your elders would not have permitted. I 
don’t think any of you wouid pretend that the use 
you made of the Daisy was ‘prudent and careful,’ 


| and as that was the condition on which she was 


given, the boat must be taken away.” 

Ali the pleadings of the boys and persuasion 
of Louise could not alter his resolution. The 
most Uncle Ben would say was “perhaps there 
would be another trial next year.”’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Mr. Justice Brown, of the Supreme Court, 
once said, in addressing a class of young lawyers, 
that the verdict of a jury in a criminal case isa 
decision not upon the question whether the man 
on trial is guilty or not, but upon the question 
whether he shall be punished or not. An 
important distinction. It shows the element of 
human interest, independent of legal subtleties, 
which the jury system secures. 

It may be news to some readers that English 
is the language of the Japanese foreign office, 
both in its intercourse with foreign diplomatists 
and its telegraphic correspondence with its own 
representatives abroad. All telegrams from 
Tokyo to the foreign agents of Japan are written 
and ciphered in English, and the replies are in 
the same language. The “Yankees of the East” 
evidently want their Western civilization in the 
original packages. 


From the time of St Paul’s young man 
of Troas to the recent death of the gifted son of 
the Secretary of State, records of fatalities from 
falling out of upper windows are not uncommon. 
They aggregate a warning that ought to be 
heeded against the frequent practice of sitting in 
an open window when one is sleepy. Even to 
the sufferer from sleeplessness, the cool night 
air often brings moments of drowsiness and 
consequent loss of equilibrium. 


“We now know that all the theses which 
the first class in Harvard College defended in 
1642 are false,’’ says Edward Everett Hale; 
“their astronomy was all wrong, their logic was 
all wrong, their metaphysics were all wrong, and 
their theology was all wrong.”” While we are 
priding ourselves upon the intellectual successes 
with which this century opens, it will be whole- 
some to reflect that the men of light and leading 
in 1642 were as sure that they had the right of 
things as we are to-day of our own science. 

Graduates of the Naval Academy in 
Annapolis who have attained the highest rank 
have heretofore been sent abroad for a post- 
graduate course in naval architecture at Green- 
wich or Glasgow or the Ecole Polytechnique 
in France. It ought to be a matter of pride to 
Americans that hereafter they will study at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The 
Annapolis graduates have always taken the 
highest honors abroad. The authorities in 
Washington do not say that the foreign schools 
no longer have anything to teach our young men, 
but they do say that they have nothing which is 
not now taught as well or better here. 

At the recent matriculation examina- 
tions of the University of Breslau, a young 
German peasant with his mother and sister passed 
with honors. The mother came first on tie entire 
list. In order to encourage the young man in 
his work, his mother and sister had since his 
childhood studied his lessons with him. A less 
spectacular version of family cooperation goes on 
daily in one of the most beautiful homes at a 
fashionable resort. Directly after breakfast the 
father and mother, two college daughters, one 
grown and one young son, join in a half-hour’s 
“spelling down.”” Thanks to this little ruse, the 
boy, who several teachers had declared could 
never be taught to spell, is overcoming an 
ignorance which would have seriously crippled 
his collegiate course, and been a source of 
mortification all his life. 

Portable churches have followed the port- 
able schoolhouse. The Dutch Reformed Church 
of Pennsylvania is considering the advisability 
of adopting them in communities too poor and 
too thinly settled to afford a permanent house of 
worship. The buildings are made of corrugated, 
galvanized iron fastened to a wooden framework. 
The inside is sheathed with matched boards, 
between which and the iron walls is a lining of 
heavy felt, which keeps the building warm in 
winter and cool in the summer. Each piece 
is so marked and the whole so planned that any 
ordinary mechanic can put the building together. 
Such a church, with a seating capacity of three 
hundred, can be built for fifteen hundred dollars. 
The portable church, however, is not an automo- 
bile. It is like other churches in that it will not 
“go” unless people pull together. 

“An epidemic of suicide” in a Kansas 
city prompted the mayor to request the local 
newspapers to cease publishing details of such 
occurrences. Of course the editors agreed, for 
they perceived—as physicians did long ago— 
that an elaborate account of the manner in which 
some unhappy person ended his life may prove 
the “last straw” laid upon the mind of some other 
unfortunate, and may tempt him to reenact the 
tragedy. Newspapers bear a serious responsi- 
bility in this matter, and it is a question whether 
their method in dealing with suicides should not 
be regulated by law. 
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which they are printed came from a house infected 
with smallpox, the use of it would promptly be 
forbidden. But they have no more right to spread 
moral contagion than they have to disseminate 
physical disease. ae 

The “play” of the intellect, to use a 
vacation pun, constitutes the delight of learning, 
and is often its truest inspiration. A young girl 
at a hotel table, some years ago, undertook to 
quiet a restless child by making for him little 
figures which she modeled from bread-crumbs 
rubbed between her fingers. The rapidly grow- 
ing procession of Noah’s-ark animals attracted 
the attention of a gentleman opposite. It was 
the sculptor Thomas Ball, who afterward told the 
girl she had unusual talent, took her to his own 
studio, and taught her to model in clay and 
afterward to work in marble. An interesting 
side-light on the pretty incident is that the young 
girl had molded her figures undisturbed by a 
tableful of witnesses, and, on the other hand, Mr. 
Ball seated her in the studio with her back toward 
his own chair, because he “could not possibly 
work while anybody looked on.” 


2 © 


SAILORS’ MOTTO. 


Our duty keeps us to our tethers, 
And where the gale drives we must go. 
Charles Dibdin. 


® ® 


AN INSULAR “GLORIOUS FOURTH.” 


HILE the American small boy was 
W blowing horns, discharging firecrackers 

and giving vociferous vent to his 
patriotism in other ways on the Fourth of July, 
events were taking place in the islands lately 
acquired from Spain which are likely to make 
the day memorable in their annals. 

In the Philippines, the Hon. William H. Taft 
was formally inaugurated as civil governor 
of the islands. He will exercise the executive 
authority in civil affairs hitherto in the hands 
of the military governor. As president of the 
Philippine Commission, he has had a large part 
in framing the institutions which, as governor, 
he will administer. He knows the people and 
their needs, and no one questions his single- 
mindedness or his ability. 

General Chaffee was made military governor 
at the same time that Judge Taft was com- 
missioned civil governor; but henceforth the 
military power will be subordinate to the civil, 
and will be used as a kind of police in districts 
not yet fully pacified. 

At the same time that the Philippine Islands 
were passing into a larger freedom under civil 
rule, the Porto Rican Assembly was meeting 
in special session to prepare the way for a closer 
union with the United States. Under the act 
organizing Porto Rico, which went into effect 
in April last year, the tariff duties therein 
provided for were to be removed at the end 
of two years, or sooner, -if the Porto Rican 
Assembly should notify the President that the 
island had sufficient revenue without them. 
The Assembly met to convey this notice. The 
President’s proclamation, following upon this 
notice, will make Porto Rico, for trade purposes, 
as much a part of the United States as New 
York or Massachusetts. 

These are the events which go to the making 
of history. ot 

® © 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT PLANS. 


HE great and growing value of the work 
é b which the Agricultural Department of 

the United States Government is doing 
is shown even in the outline of the plans which 
Secretary Wilson has approved for next year. 

The establishment of new industries, or rather 
the extension of those now in early stages, will 
receive a great deal of attention. The production 
of cereals from which macaroni can be made; 
the increase of the rice crop and. the improve- 
ment of its quality; the raising of tea, the 
fostering of the date-palm and the Smyrna fig ; 
the cultivation of bulbs, such as those of the 
hyacinths and tulips; the extension and better- 
ment of the cotton crop, and the encouragement 
of tree-planting are some of the things planned 
by the department. 

At the present time nearly fifteen million 
pounds of macaroni are imported every year. 
Not only is it made abroad, but most of the 
peculiar hard wheat from which it is manu- 
factured is raised abroad. Experiments have 
shown, however, that this wheat can be success- 
fully grown in some parts of the West. The 
government has imported seed and raised small 
crops. It will now endeavor both to encourage 
farmers to plant more of it and to foster the 
establishment of factories where the macaroni 
itself can be manufactured. 

The tea industry is already so well established 
in the South that it needs little more aid from 
the government, but efforts will be directed 
toward improving the crop. It may be that the 
outlandish names which now indicate the foreign 
origin of the great herb may in time give way 
to familiar Southern titles, such as Ohoopee and 
Ogeechee. 

Each Congressman this year will have fifty 
trees for distribution among his constituents. 
They will be of varieties selected with a view 
to the climate in which they are to be grown. 


If the white paper on | Many are nut trees, such as the pecan, walnut 
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and butternut. The Secretary hopes in this way 
both to encourage the general planting of trees 
and to give those who plant them a permanent 
return for their work. 


® © 


UNFORCED APPROBATION. 


Be thou the first true merit to befriend ; 
His praise is lost who waits till all commend. 
Pope. 
® © 


NOT FOR NURSES ONLY. 


HERE were noteworthy incidents at every 
a one of the college commencements, but we 
have heard of none more significant than 
that which took place at the New York School for 
Trained Nurses. To the fifty-two young women 
who were graduated was administered a version 
of the Hippocratic oath which physicians take. 
It bound the nurses to be loyal to the doctors 
they may serve, and just and generous to worthy 
members of their own profession. 

Then, the oath went on, “You do solemnly 
swear that you will live your lives and lead your 
profession in uprightness and honor; that into 
whatsoever house you shall enter it shall be for 
the good of the sick to the utmost of your power, 
and that you will hold yourself aloof from all 
temptation ; that whatsoever you shall see or hear 


| of the lives of men and women, whether they 


be your patients or members of their households, 
you will keep inviolably secret, whether you 
are in other households or among your own 
friends.” 

To affirm all this is to make a large promise. 
It is not easy to be loyal and just and generous. 
Some men and women take credit to themselves 
when they merely fail to take advantage of 
a chance to be disloyal or unjust or ungenerous. 
But the obligation the nurses took is positive, not 
negative, and it practically binds them to practice 
all the social virtues. Perhaps it was thought 
that by the time they learned to carry it out 
they would be strong enough to obey the crown- 
ing injunction of the oath, and refrain from 
gossip. 

It is but fair to say that trained nurses of the 
better type maintain a high standard of profes- 
sional ethics, and hardly any class of persons 
stands so little in need of instruction concerning 
their moral obligations. But how about the 
families they may be called to serve? In too 
many of them, it is to be feared, “the lives of 
men and women,”’ their neighbors, are the staple 
of conversation. Have not the nurses, who are 
bound by such a rigid code, a right to demand 
that their employers shall set them a good 
example? Suppose that such loose-tongued 
persons adopted the last section of the nurses’ 
oath ; or, indeed, suppose that it became a rule 
of life for men and women generally, how much 
of bitterness and sadness would thereby be 
prevented, and how much happier the world 


would be! 
e © 


A PRESIDENT’S VACATION. 


T is fortunate for the President that the duties 

| of his office are not pressing during the hot 

months, and that, like persons in less exalted 
station, he may take a summer vacation. 

Congress is in session in the summer only 
on alternate years, and then not usually for 
all of the heated months. Its adjournment takes 
a load off the President’s mind; all his relations 
to legislation—suggestion, conference, approval 
— practically cease. So, too, his diplomatic 
duties are lessened by the departure from Wash- 
ington of the ambassadors and foreign ministers, 
who usually either cross the water on a home 
visit or seek northern seashore and mountain 
resorts. The greatest tax upon a President’s 
time, that of selecting men to fill vacancies 
in offices, is also somewhat less pressing in 
summer. 

Emergencies may arise to demand his imme- 
diate attention —an international complication, 
domestic insurrection or foreign aggression ; and 
so it is well for him never to get away from 
means of prompt communication. The Presi- 
dents have always recognized the propriety of 
this rule. General Grant used to have most 
of the Cabinet with him at Long Branch, about 
six hours’ ride from Washington. 

President Arthur made his summer residence 
at the Soldiers’ Home, on a beautiful hill overlook- 
‘ing Washington. Harrison’s favorite resort was 
in the Adirondacks, and Cleveland’s at Buzzards 
Bay. President McKinley has no regular plan, 
but is this summer at his Canton home. With 
him are a secietary and stenographer. The 
telephone and telegraph give them instantaneous 
communication with Washington; the railroads 
will carry them thither in a few hours. 


® & 


CONFUSED POLITICS IN ENGLAND. 


HEN the British Liberals went out 

W of power six years ago, they were 

demoralized by differences over the 

Irish question and by feuds between party 
leaders. 

Later events have put the Irish question in the 
background, and the personal feuds might have 
yielded in time, had not the war in South Africa 
introduced new divisions. 

Before the war began most Liberals deprecated 
hostilities, and would have made any reasonable 
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concessions to avoid them. As it has gone on, 
the party has split into “pro-Boers,” who 
believe the’ war unjust and would restore prac- 
tical independence to the Dutch States; and the 
“Liberal Imperialists,”” who, with more or less 
reluctance, have accepted annexation as the only 
course open to England. 

The pro-Boers, or “‘little Englanders,”’ as their 
opponents call them, are represented by Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. Morley and Mr. Bryce; 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith represent the 
other group. Recent votes in Parliament and 
speeches outside of it have shown how wide the 
breach between the two sections is. 

Meanwhile the unexpected prolongation of the 
war and its enormous cost have dispirited and 
divided the Conservatives. Some of them call 
for a more resolute foreign policy; others a re- 
organization of the army more thorough than 
is attempted in Mr. Brodrick’s bill; others 
a higher efficiency in the navy; others educa- 
tional reform. 

There is a restlessness and a freedom of 
criticism among the supporters of the govern- 
ment which might suggest a revolt and a 
realignment of parties if the opposition had a 
real leader or a definite program. But it has 
neither, and the existing confusion seems likely 
to last until some new issue or some new leader 
arises to make the Liberals again a strong 


fighting force. - 


HOT-WEATHER COMFORTS. 


HE thin silks and airy muslins of midsummer 
wear, the waft of the fluttering fan in the 
heat of the breathless dogs-days, the refresh- 

ing chill of ice for our parched throats—we should 
find it hard indeed to dispense with these familiar 
luxuries of hot weather which were borrowed from 
the Orient. 

Silk and cotton both came to us originally from 
the East, and in their more delicate and trans- 
parent forms still remain an Eastern product. 
Nor is it likely that the West, with all its skill, 
will ever learn the secret of those famous fabrics 
so fine that a robe or a shawl may be drawn through 
a finger-ring. Neither is it so long ago—no farther 
than the day of our great-grandmothers—when 
their “Injy muslins” were the only muslins; 
Swisses, organdies and Occidental gauzes were 
unknown. 

The fan, too, is of the East, and sc many cen- 
turies old that its origin is lost in antiquity. 
Doctor Holmes, to be sure, does not admit this; 
he derives it from one of the doves of Venus, a 
fan-tailed pigeon, plucked to ingenious purpose 
by its mistress: 

The goddess spoke, and gently stripped 
Her bird of every caudal feather ; 
A strand of gold-bright hair she clipped, 
And bound the glossy plumes together, 
And lo, the Fan! for beauty’s hand, 
The lovely queen of beauty made it; 
which is much more interesting than a mere 
evolution from the plain ancestral palm-leaf of 
our tropic forefathers. 

And what of ice-cream? Ah, that is compara- 
tively recent. Doctor Holmes helps again—rather 
more prosaically—in assigning the period of its 
general introduction as a successor to the whips 
and syllibubs of earlier festivities. Who of the 
readers of “Elsie Venner” can forget the painful 
experience of the good rural deacon of fifty years 
ago who first tastes it at a party, and “not being 
in the habit of taking his nourishment in the 
congealed state, had treated the ice-cream as a 
pudding of rare species?” The result of an attempt 
to masticate a large mouthful of such a delicacy 
is likely to convince any experimenter less of its 
charms than of his immediate need of toothache- 
drops or the dentist. 

Yet ice-cream is but an evolution from sherbet; 
and sherbet—or sherbert or scherbet or zerbet or 
sharbart, according to different spellings— was 
held in honorable estimation among the Persians 
and Hindus of remote centuries. A poet is for 
once as accurate as he is poetical when, in “The 
Sick King in Bokhara,” he sets forth the delights 
of royalty in its summer palace: 

Happy is he who lodges there, 

With silken raiment, store of rice 

And for this drought all kinds of fruits— 
Grape syrup, squares of colored ice, 
With cherries served on drifts of snow. 

Hot weather is certainly trying. Nevertheless, 
there are ameliorations within reach. We do not 
nowadays need to be kings to enjoy as good fare 
as the envied Persian monarch. A quarter will 
procure any citizen a luxurious abundance of 
colored ice of the first quality, while a sufficient 
half-portion demands but a modest dime. 


* © 


FLOWERS FOR THE APPETITE. 


66 O appetite? Too hot to eat, anyway?’ ” 

N the doctor repeated after his patient, a 

thin and bloodless little woman who 

seemed to be fairly withering under the summer 

sun. “Then why don’t you put some flowers and 
green stuff on your table? 

“I don’t want you to eat them, understand,” 
for the patient stared at him as if she doubted his 
sanity. “They’li help your appetite, though. See 
if they don’t. 

“Up to last summer it never had occurred to me 
that flowers in a dining-room served any other 
purpose than that of decoration. But in a London 
hotel I met people who had studied the thing, and 
the head waiter gave me their theory. 

“Yes, sir; certainly, sir,’ this man said, when I 
complimented him on the appearance of my table 
and the room in general. ‘We find it ’elps, sir, 
to trim pretty hextensively, especially hin close 
weather. Say that a gentleman—as it might be 
yourself, sir—is almost hovercome by the ’eat and 
doesn’t care whether ’e heats hanything or not. 
But the flowers and the greenery make the place 
look cool, and they hinfluence ’im, sir, they hinflu- 
ence him. Hafter a while ’e feels rested and 
refreshed, and ’is happetite comes back. We 
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hestimate that it’s worth pounds to us to ’ave such 
things ’ere on the table.’ 

“I believe the waiter was right, and I’ve been 
recommending the flower-cure ever since. There’s 
just one warning to add: don’t overdo it. Use 
only one kind of flower, and that in one color only, 
at a time, and have plenty of green stuff. A rose 
or two and a little smilax will do more good than 
a ‘Joseph’s-coat bouquet’—as my wife calls the 
‘loud’ kind—as big as a water-pail.” 


*® © 


HIS HAIRPINS. 


M. Jean Carrére of the Paris Matin, who returned 
recently from South Africa, has published a book 
upon what he saw there. He is a lively French- 
man, and tells lively anecdotes of the British 
commanders, which, now they are being translated 
into the English newspapers, are stirring up a 
lively commotion. Some are resented as undigni- 
fied, others are declared to be untruthful, and 
there are hints that the clever gentleman from 
Paris was occasionally misinformed by way of 
jest, and failed to perceive it. 

However that may be, his little tales are rapidly 
making the round of the press. One of those 
which is most widely repeated—and accepted as 
probably true and at least characteristically 
invented if it is not—relates an encounter of Lord 
Kitchener, grim; brusque and soldierly commander 
that he is, with a dandy officer who has an unfor- 
tunately effeminate taste in trifles. 

The young man came to him one day bringing 
a handkerchief upon which, in accordance with a 
recent fashionable fancy, he desired him to inscribe 
his autograph. 

Lord Kitchener took the handkerchief, a dainty 
wisp of fine silk with lace at the edge, and gravely 
inspected it. He turned it over, and turned it 
around, and carefully unfolded it; finally, the 
examination concluded, he remarked: 

“This is doubtless your sister’s handkerchief?” 

“No,” replied the dandy, smiling amiably, “‘it is 

” 

“Ah!” said Lord Kitchener, meditatively. “It 
is yours.” 

He handed it back without writing on it, only 
inquiring as he did so, with an air of serious 
interest, ‘And what sized hairpins do you wear?” 
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THREE LONDONS. 


He who has trodden surface London, and seen 
the modern city, has yet not known all there is, or 
was, of London. It has been fairly well proved 
that Roman London lies buried about eighteen 
feet below the level of Cheapside. Therefore he 
who would see what London was must dig. In 
nearly all parts of the city there have been dis- 
covered tessellated pavements, Roman tombs, 
lamps, vases, sandals, keys, ornaments, weapons, 
coins and statues of the Roman gods. 

Popular Science News recalls the fact that when, 
a little over a century ago, deep sections were 
made for the sewers in Lombard Street, the lowest 
stratum was found to consist of tessellated pave- 
ments. Many colored dice were lying scattered 
about, and above this stratum was a thick layer 
of wood-ashes, suggesting the débris of charred 
wooden buildings. 

While building the Exchange the workmen came 
upon a gravel-pit full of oyster-shells, bones of 
cattle, old sandals and shattered pottery. Two 
pavements were dug up under the French church 
in Threadneedle Street, and other pavements have 
been cut through in several parts of the city. 
Authorities on the subject say that the soil seems 
to have risen over Roman London at the rate of 
nearly a foot in a century. Still farther must the 
searcher dig to find the third London, the earlier 
London of the Britons. It is supposed to be buried 
under the London of Roman days. 
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EMERSON AS A MODEL. 


Mr. D. C. French, the sculptor, tells with much 
relish the story of his experiences when he was 
commissioned to make the bust of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, which is now in Memorial Hall of 
Harvard University. 

At one of the sittings, says Mr. French, Mr. 
Emerson rose suddenly and walked over to where 
the artist was working. He looked long and 
earnestly at the bust, and then, with an inimitably 
droll expression, he said: 

“The trouble is the more it resembles me the 
worse it looks.” 

After the sculptor had finished the bust he asked 
Mr. Emerson to inspect it. The philosopher’s 
opinion was characteristically terse. 

“Well,” he said at last, “that is the face I 
shave.” 

Mr. Emerson, Mr. French relates, nade one of 
his quaint observations about another bust, the 
work of another artist. It was a characterless 
kind of thing, and showed not the slightest hint of 
the Emerson character. After looking it over, 
Emerson said: 

“It looks as armless as a parsnip, doesn’t it?” 
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“WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT?” 


At a recent committee meeting of friends of 
foreign missions, the leader having given out the 
hymn, “Watchman, what of the night?” a grand- 
daughter of a former missionary in China told the 
following incident. 

Her grandfather, who was a friend of Sir John 
Bowring, then governor of Hongkong, took him 
to call one evening upon some American friends. 
The two daughters of the house, being asked for 
some music, sang, quite ignorant of its authorship, 
“Watchman, tell us of the night.” As they turned 
from the piano, they were surprised to see tears 
_Streaming down Sir John’s face. 

“Many years ago,” the governor explained, “I 
wrote that hymn, but until this moment I never 
heard it sung.” 

Few coincidences make such an appeal to the 
imagination as this scene of two American girls 
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singing to a titled Englishman his own song in 
a strange land. Nor can the whole cycle of 
hymnology furnish a better expression of the 
feeling of the Christian world toward the situation 
in China to-day than Sir John Bowring’s poem of 
a half-century ago. 
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OFFICE - SEEKERS. 


A pathetic but pessimistic picture of brilliant 
men who have met with reverse of fortune, or 
have broken down under the strain of public life, 
is presented by Moses K. Armstrong among the 
sketches of congressional life in “The Early 
Empire-Builders of the Great West.” 


oo ane ex-senators can be seen around Wash- 
ingen having apparently nothing to do, and but 
to live upon. Some of them pick up small 
oes as claim agents or lawyers; 
anxiously waiting for some job or fine opening for 
business culaety a4 adapted to their tastes. 
Some of them were prominent and able repre- 
sentatives of their respective states while in 
Congress, but their terms deprived them so long 
of ir former business and so alienated them 
from the peome © —~ they could not again = 
back into t ursuits which 72 
abandoned 4 = hey drift back to Wash- 
ington where every profession is overcrowded. 
hen once out of office, no one 
for them above the common level of mankind. 
= one stops to eng whether another man has 
er been a se binet officer or President 
of the United States; neither does he care. If he 
has business he simply wants to know what the 
man is now. 


others are 
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AT THE MOMENT. 


It is not an unusual thing to be able to waken 
oneself at a certain time, yet the habit may be 
carried so far as to be almost mysterious in its 
delicate accuracy. Says the author of “Three 
Men on Wheels :” 


There are men who can waken themselves at 
any time 
as they lay their heads upon the pillow: 
pw wins aa eent or “five-fifteen,” as the 

and when the time comes, they open 
their oy eyes. Peis is very wonderful, this. The more 
=s dwells u pop Yh it, the —- the m stery grows. 
acting independently of our 
conscious self, os be capable of counting the 
hours while we sleep. Unaided-by clock or sun. 
or any other medium known to our five senses, it 
keeps watch through the darkness. At the exact 
moment it whispers, ““Time!” and we awake. 

The work of an old riverside fellow called him 
to be out of bed each morning half an hour before 
Never once did he oversleep by half a 

minute. At last he gave up working out the time 
for himself. He would sleep a dreamless sleep, 
and every morning, at a different hour, this ghostly 
ha 4 ~ ag true as the tide itself, would silently 
eall him 
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BUSY. 


The importance of encounters for the champion- 
ship was fully borne in upon the travelling man of 
business, who thus rélates his experience to the 
Philadelphia Times: 


When I arrived at Black Rock I inquired at the 
vi e tavern for a man of the name of Wharton, 
who some land to sell. 

“Do you mean old Bill Wharton?” 


we ‘land down on Bass River?” 
“ es. 
“Well, he rs er | three miles out of town.” 
“Can I get a h 
mt SD Weg it won't t do you any good.” 
“oe s 
“Not that I know of, but he wouldn’t see 
the President of the United States before next 


Wednesda to tall a can — seven or om ¢ days, 
you can ype land with h 
“Then ial jt> = hand?” 
uld say so and 


“Special cae ell, Is 
no mistake. To-day him 
down to a game of checkers for the championship 
of the county.” 
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TOO MUCH. 


The regular contributor to the “Poets’ Corner” 
in the Berrytown News was summoned before the 
new editor. 


“T shall be obliged to request you to discontinue 
our contributions, unless there is a marked 
8 Ae in 4 rimes,” said the editor. 
hat!” crie t, indignantly. “When I 
am willing to publisis ‘or the love of my art without 
financial recompense?” 
“That makes no dilterence—or very little,” said 
the editor, firmly. ‘I have borne with you while 
ou rimed ‘love’ with ‘move,’ and ‘sour’ with 
pour,’ and ‘come’ with ‘home.’ But when in your 
poem, entitled ‘The Death of Au ist,’ you 
tried inflict ‘peaches’ and ‘she aches’ on a 
long-suffering public, I felt it was my time to 
speek and say that unless you buy a riming 
tionary, I can publish no more poems from 
your pen. 
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ONE ADMIRING CONSTITUENT. 


That no man is a hero to his valet is a truism 
that has come down through a .ong line of French 
cynics; but Lord Ripon, ex-Viceroy of India, had 
occasion to demonstrate that he, at least, was 
appreciated by a faithful retainer. 

Soon after his return from Calcutta, and when 
the criticisms of his administration were particu- 
larl Bere, Lord Ripon was met by a member of 
the Liberal party, who said to him, enthusiasticall 

a pomenin = you on your courage and pub’ c 
we 5 in _erees so large-minded and liberal a 
policy in 

Lord as oy as he replied: 

“Tt is ,are ‘ou to say such kind things of me; 
but to tell you wthe truth, I don’t believe there was 
any one in India who really approved of my policy 
except my old Scotch gardener.” 
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AMBITIOUS. 


The ambitious young author, barely out of his 
teens, and glowing in the fact that he was the 
pride and hope of one of the old Dutch families, 
waited on a New York publisher, says the New 
York Times, and intimated that he had decided to 
write a book, and would be pleased to give the 
publisher the chance to bring it out. 

“Ah, indeed,” said the publisher; “this is most 
Foo tifying! May I venture to ask what kind of 

Kk you intend to write?” 

“Oh, as to that,” replied the youthful author, 
“T think «something on the line of ‘Les Miserables, 
only livelier.” 





COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
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EASTMAN, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Boys and Girls 


Get Orders for Our 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts and 
Baking Powder. 20 and 2 per cent., 
or Watches, Tea Sets, Lace Curtains, 
Toilet Sets, etc. Freight paid. For 
special terms address THE GREAT 
AMERICAN TA yop 1 & = 
Vesey Street, . O. Box 289 


nr wae method 
oa E “Was 
no Sealer sells our 

gpenes we sell 


practicall 
bring our large Boston estabnta ect! Factory an 
rooms to your door. We wer c.. nd poy} our 
lowest prices, explain our rosy Pay 
able in the most remote vill 
as if you lived in Boston or 
this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to please 
you, in other words, if you don’t vent it after see — | 
nd trying it, it returns to us and we pey7 raiir 
freighte both ways. We solicit correspon 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


E have recent- 
ly secured from 
a woolen - mill, 
whose busy time was 
over, a splendid assort- 
ment of fabrics at far 
less than former prices. 
This enables us to offer 
you Suits and Skirts 
made to order of 
bran-new materials, 
beautifully flalshed, 
fauier prices. Oet 
jar . Our 
a = are suitable 
either for late S 


| and 5 cocoa alates paying 8 
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LEARN PROOFREADING. 


f you possess a fair education “ome not utilize it at a genteel 
5 to $35 weekly? Gienations 
always obtainable, We are the tt, instructors by m 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philedelphia 


in the West are 
very short of tele- 
graph operators. 


earn telegraphy 
here, and when competent we aan ‘he Ip to start you 
in the service and furnish you_a pass to your desti- 
nation. Write for Catalogue. School 29 years old. 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 













Are You Interested 
in RIFLE SHOOTING ? 


If so, send for STEVENS RIFLE CONTEST CONDITIONS 
J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company, Box 3, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


COLORLESS FACES 


are unattractive. Use 


Lablache Face Rouge. 
Itimparts a delicate glow to the cheek 
and cannot be detected. By mail 50c, 


BEN LEVY & CO., 125 Kingston St., 


Boston, Mass. 

















Handy 
Packages 


of our An —4 
guaranteed 


BORAX 


peering this 
label can be 
posghs =e a 
ew cents a any 

# druggist’ s. 





As on adjunct to the 
Medicine Chest 


its uses are many and valuable, for 


rough face, chapped hands, insect 
bites, ulcers, bruises, catarrh, sore throat 
and many emergencies. Write to our 
Chicago office for free copy of 
“Borax in The Home,” 
and learn the many ways to use it. 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 
San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 





or Fall wear. These 
reductions and others: 


-_— ~~ former 10, 
sa inc to Baa 


Sone redone’ ts to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to 
$13.34. 

Skirts, former $5, 

reduced to 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced 
to $5. $10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 


FS 





$7.50 
Wash Suits, $4 up. 
We are also closing out Sample Suits and Skirts 
at one-half of regular prices. 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Bargain 
Reduced Price Samples; you will gee them, free by = 
return mail. If the ent which you 
not please you, sent it back. We will refund 
your money. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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describing many other uses, sent 


nearest express office on receipt 
1, charges paid. 
Paterson P 


about 200 yards 
attachment to 





archment Paper Co., 








cut illustrates how flies carry contagion 





These dwellings are near a hospital, as is often the case in large cities. The 


from sick-rooms into our homes. To 


prevent flies from infecting us no surer means is available than 


TANGLEFOOT STICKY FLY PAPER. 
All other methods fall short of catching the GERM as well as the FLY, as it coats 
them both over with a varnish from which they can never escape. 
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sold 428 Ss., wen Ist prize, $100. 


ld Ring. Write tos 73. "of 1000 Prizes. 
W. G. Baker (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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Q 
ay Gy 
“HM Greenleaf 


UT ina sunny garden, ona pleasant 
summer day, 
A Cabbage green was musing, in a 
desultory way. 
Said he, “With filching tailors, and the cloth that 
they purloin, 
My name is oft confounded, and in shame is 





made to join. 
But this I have to comfort me,” the Cabbage 
gaily said, 


“Of all that’s in the garden here, J only have 
a head.” 


“Not quite so fast!” the Lettuce cried. “If I’m 
allowed to grow, 
I'll have a head as well as you, and make a 
better show. 
And what is more, I’ll not be cut, and turned into 
a slaw, 
Nor chopped into a sauerkraut, to fill a German 
maw. 
But, fresh and crisp, to decorate the table I'll be 
seen, 
Or serve as salad fine enough to set before a 
queen.” 


At this the Corn pricked up his ears, and said 
unto the two, 
“You’re both as green as grass, you know, and 
loved but by the few; 
For though you’ve heads, what does it count 
without a single ear? 
And I am spending breath in vain, as nothing 
can you hear. 
Of colonels in my family, I proudly make a boast, 
And martyrs, too, for kernels fine have oft 
been made to roast.” 


“Now though you have both heads and ears, I 
pray you what is that? 
For all of you are really blind, as blind as any 
bat, 
And without eyes, what use are ears, or e’en a 
solid head ? 
To see is best of all, I think,” the new Potato 


said ; 
And rolling from his hill he laughed, and looked 
into the sky, 
And at the Corn and Cabbage winked with 
every single eye. 


“You may have heads and ears and eyes,” de- 
clared the Mustard tall, 
“But if you’re not as sharp as tacks, you'll go 
unto the wall. 
I give a pungent flavor to the plainest sort of 
fare, 
And where there’s need of sharpness, I am 
sure to flourish there ; 
But if some dolt would take me down, in foolish 
manner light, 
I make it very warm for him when I set up 
and bite.” 
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ashamed of its humble antecedents. But the 
weaknesses of “self-made men’’ find no illustra- 
tion in this suddenly enriched half -beggar of 
Dublin. 

Another use of the story has for its text an 
apostolic motto: “Forgetting the things which 
are behind.” In the scale of human condition 
every one who climbs exchanges a poor possession 
for a better one. Before the eyes of every rational 
being in the world divine example holds up 
a sinless life, and divine invitation holds up a 
crown. For the sake of its heavenward career 
and its eternal inheritance a living soul can 
afford to forget its poorer past. 

The law of intellectual, moral and spiritual 
ascent is to “Swap the sordid for the sublime.” 
Put off the “old man” and put on the new. 
Bunyan’s muckmonger must drop his rake. It 
was because a higher duty and destiny called 
them that Matthew quitted his toll-booth and 
Peter his nets. 
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A YOUNG PROTECTOR. 


URING the Franco-Prussian War Sir 
LD Edward Malet was one of the secretaries 
of the British Embassy at Paris. Many 
persons, during the dreadful days of the Com- 
mune, came to him for help. One day a little boy 
appeared. He seemed to be about eight years old, 
and had large black eyes and rather a wistful, 
worn expression. He used careful and deliberate 
phrases, such as might come from a man rather 
than from a child. 


“If you please, sir,” said he, “my mother and I 
are in great trouble. The shells have struck many 
of the houses in our neighbor , and I am very 
anxious to move my mother farther in town, but 
we have no money, and we cannot leave without 
paying our rent.” 

seu began to button up my trousers 
cket. 
PotHas your mother no friends in Paris?” I asked. 

“No, sir. We live by ourselves. I do not think 
she has any friends she could ask to help her.” 

“How much do you want?” 

“Five hundred frances, if you please, sir.” 

4 Soetinsd another button, but he continued 

uletly: 

b “Of course, sir, I feel that I am asking a very 
great kindness of you, but I will pay you back as 
soon as post comes.” 

It was true that numberless rsons were 
stranded because remittances could not be sent. 
Banks were closed, and those who had no ready 
money by them when the trouble began were in 

eat straits. Still I had no mind risk five 

undred francs on the word of a child. 

re ‘t your mother come herself?” I 


asked, helplessly. 

“1 don’t think she thought of it, sir,” he said. 
“She doesn’t know that I have come.” 

The buttons all unfastened themselves. I gave 


him the money. 
“Thank you, sir,” said he, quietly, and left the 
I had seen the last of those five 


room. I knew 
hundred franes. 

About a week after the Commune was over my 
little boy suddenly appeared before me. 

“IT am glad to see you,” said I. “‘How is your 


mother?’ 
“It has been a most anxious time for us,” he 
answered. “I brought my mother down to an 


apartment in the Champs Elysées, but when the 
fighting began it was worse than where we were 


Just then a daring climber took a twist about his | before 


pole, 
And gazed as would a runner swift upon a 
far-off goal, 
And all the idle prattlers scanned, with looks 
akin to scorn, 
While list’ning to the gossip of the Cabbage and 
the Corn. 
And then quoth he, while peering out beyond the 
garden screens, 
“If one looks not above his head, he never will 
know Beans.” 
Then said a ruddy neighbor near, “You all are 
incomplete, 
And you may boast of what you have, and call 
me but a Beet, 
But, dead or living, I make way ’gainst sharpest 
of the sharp, 
And conquer many an obstacle, where you but 
stand and carp.” 
And as he talked of wondrous deeds and feats 
of might withal, 
The garden plants in chorus cried, “‘He certainly 
beats all ! »” 
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THE STREET-SWEEPER’S BROOM. 


AVID GREGG tells the story of a 
lawyer in Dublin who astonished 
himself by the discovery of an unex- 
pected heir to a legacy. 

The name of the legatee had a 
familiar sound in the lawyer’s ears, 
but for a long time he tried in vain to 
locate it. Then, one day, while drop- 
ping his usual coin into the hand of a 
crossing-sweeper, whom he had seen 
and known for years, he suddenly 
spoke the shabby old man’s name. Its 
identity with the name of the heir he 
was searching for flashed upon him on 

the instant. It seemed incredible that the lawful 
claimant to this waiting wealth could be a city 
scavenger; but the lawyer carefully followed up 
the clue, and after thorough inquiry found that 
the poor street man was indeed the owner of the 
fortune. 

When the old sweeper was informed of the fact 
by the lawyer he was hard at work in the middle 
of the street. He heard the good news with 
open-mouthed amazement, and stood staring, 
broom in hand. Finally he comprehended the 
truth, and then, the narrator says, ‘‘So carried 
away with the pleasure and excitement of his 
good fortune was the old man that unconsciously 
he dropped his broom where he was standing 
and followed the attorney, to enter on his new 
career.”’ ‘ 

One use of this anecdote would invite dis- 
cussion upon the pride that makes prosperity 








“Well,” said 1, ‘‘it’s all over now.” 
“Yes, sir; but my mother’s nerves have been 
greatly shattered. I have decided to move her 
Wiesbaden. I have made all the necessa' 
arrangements, and we shall go to-morrow evening. 
I should have come to you directly, but our first 
letters only reached us yesterday, and then I had 
ede a ee od 
ith that he pulled out a little pocketbook,-and 
took from it five one hundred france notes. 
tS gee rove x - Lare very much obliged to you,” 
he said. “Good-by, sir! nk you very much!” 
And he was gone. 
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BELOVED BY ANIMALS. 


OBERT BROWNING’S mother had an 

R extraordinary power over animals. W. J. 

Stillman says, in his “Autobiography,” 

that she could even lure butterflies to her by some 

unknown means, and that domestic animals obeyed 
her as if by the aid of reason. 


Robert had received a present of a bulldog, of a 
rare breed, which tolerai no interference from 
any person except him or his mother, and would 
never allow strangers to be in the least familiar 
with her. When a neighbor came in, he was not 
allowed to shake hands with her, for the dog at 
once showed his teeth. Not even her husband 
was allowed to approach her too closely, and if 
Robert was more familiar with her than the dog 
thought proper, the display ef teeth was very 
eviden 

One day, to subject him to a severe test, Robert 
put his arm about his mother’s neck, as they sat 
side by side at the table. The dog went round 
behind them, put his forefeet on a chair, and lifted 
Robert’s arm away with his nose. 

There was a favorite cat in the family, and her 
the dog hated. One day he chased her under a 
cupboard and kept her there, besieged, until Mrs. 
Browning gave him a severe lecture, and charged 
him never to molest pussy more. The creature 
obeyed her implicitly. From that time forth he 
was never known to touch the cat, ne she, 
remembering past tyranny, bore herself most 
insolently toward him. Yet when she scratched 
him, he only whimpered and turned away, as if to 
avoid temptation. 
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CHINESE SIMPLICITY. 


FTER General Chaffee and an advance-guard 
A of the American forces had penetrated 
inside the outer wall of Pekin, says the 
correspondent of a London journal, they turned 
an abrupt corner and came suddenly upon a 
solitary Chinese soldier. Only the presence of 
General Chaffee saved him from instant death, 
for American casualties had been severe in the 
advance, and the feeling of the men was bitter. 


With a look of blank surprise at the unexpected 
encounter, the soldier advanced toward the gen- 
eral and his staff with a broad and guileless grin, 
and extended to the man nearest him a small 
wooden tablet, on which several Chinese charac- 
ters were inscribed. 

His evident anxiety that it should be read led to 
the natural impression that it was a message of 
some importance,—perhaps from the palace itself, 
—and an interpreter was speedily summoned, by 
whom the quppoeea message was quickly deci- 
phered. A look of surprise, then of deep disgust 
came into his face. When he had concluded, the 


TY | blows the milk all out, you must twist its 





COMPANION. 


soldier addressed him volubly and with much 
earnestness, 

‘What about this man?” the general asked. 

With an ill-concealed smile, the interpreter 
answered that the tablet just read testified that 
the bearer was a Chinese soldier. In his colloquy 
with the interpreter, he had explained that he was 
guarding the arene “yp and had left his post for 
only a few minutes, to find on his return that the 
Americans had entered. No one was permitted 
to do this, he said. He feared the consequences 
when the result of his neglect became known to 
his commander, and he desired General Chaffee 
and his soldiers to retire at once. 

The absurdity of the demand, the man’s evident 
confidence that it would be obeyed, and his appar- 
ently supreme belief in the power of the authority 
vested in him evoked an outburst of laughter, in 
which even the general joined, = neither 
place nor time favored merriment; and with the 
eaptive’s pigtail in the grasp of an American 
soldier, the party went onward to sterner things. 
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HEY are bringing home the hay 
From the marshes on the bay, 
The green wet marshes where the salt tides run; 
Loads of seaweed, dank and brown, 
They are bringing through the town, 
And the boat-sails are glancing in the sun. 


Never plow has turned the plain 
Of the vast and rolling main: 
Neptune’s gardens bloom with none to till; 
And the myriad tribes that creep, 
Dive and wallow in the deep, 
Range unherded at their own wild will. 


Yet exhaustless riches flow 
From the salty tracks below, 
Where the blanched groves and budding corals be ; 
Hourly as the breakers roll, 
Every nation takes its toll 
From the blind teeming pastures of the sea. 


Aye, and Fancy, by whose grace 
Labor keeps a morning face— 
She too hovers where the sea-birds call, 
And from some mysterious cave, 
Far beneath the blue, blue wave, 
Brings back the rarest harvest of them all! 
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FEEDING THE FRISKY CALF. 


HE noble art of “teaching the calf to drink” 

has its sorrows as well in Iowa as in Ver- 

mont, in Alabama as in Michigan, and a 
bucolic gentleman connected with the Britt, Iowa, 
Tribune refers feelingly to the strenuous moments 
in the life of our agricultural youth in this remi- 
niscent strain: 


The weaned calf is full of the infinite and eternal 
energy. It desires its sustenance mig. but it 
desires it in the way nature has taught it to obtain 
sustenance. 

The sight of the pail seems to fill the calf’s mind 
with forebodings. The calf desires to look up 
when it drinks. The farmer’s son desires it to 
look downward into the pail. 

The farmer’s child must hold the pail between 
his feet with his hands, using his two other hands 
to hold firmly the cow’s child to the milk. 

hen the calf humps its back and tries to jump, 
it is necessary to hold it down with two more 
hands. When it breathes hard into the pail and 


il with 

two more hands. 
Just before a calf bunts it wiggles its tail. At 
the fad ag mee! | wiggle the tail must be held also, 
meantime keeping the calf’s head directed into the 


pail. 
Don’t get excited. Stand perfectly still, inspir- 
ing the calf 2 gs apare B f — | eee — 
sar k ere is nothing equa sang- 

in the taitial lesson, and without this attribute the 
pedagogue is sadly hampered. 

There are other requirements, the chief one 
being that the teacher must know more to begin 
with than the calf. 

‘| following these directions closely a calf can 
be induced to fill itself with ey life- 
prolonging milk in a very few lessons, so hat it 
will run its nose clear to the bottom of the pail at 
the first bunt. 

When_you feed a calf it is better to be alone. 
ep wy wed is it necessary not to allow the women 
of the homestead to be present. The onemes 
sometimes looks like cruelty, and they have other 
methods of Lat that seem more feasible to 
them, and they do not hesitate to express them at 
critical moments, thus oheking. your confidence 
in yourself, and incidentally shaking the calf’s 
already small confidence in you. 

It is an art—that of calf-feeding—that has not 
been sufficiently treated in the bulletins of the 
Agricultural Department. 
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SURPRISED THE COLONEL. 


(Feats ANDREW COMSTOCK, an 
early settler and an officer of militia of 
Sullivan County, New York, was a dashing, 

impulsive man. Gey with tinsel and lace and 
feathers, and mounted on a steed made frantic by 
its rider’s merciless spurs, says the historian of 
the county, the colonel presented a truly martial 
appearance at the head of his regiment. On one 
occasion he set a huge steel trap for a bear which 
had killed some of his fancy sheep. 


The trap and log were missing within a day or 
so, and a company of neighbors, led by the colonel 
— — t of the animal which had dragged 

hem of. 

They soon came upon bruin, who had paused in 
his flight because the log to which the trap was 
fastened become entangled between two 
stumps. The bear was a huge fellow, and now, 
finding farther flight impossible, he faced his 
pursuers. 

Colonel Comstock oinsty advanced with a 
well-charged “horse-pistol” in either hand. He 
knew that the trap held the bear securely, and he 
advanced with military step until within a few 
feet of the foe, when he aimed with both pistols 
and fired. One shot hit the bear in the nose, and 
down bruin dropped, Sones dead. 

The colonel was jubilant and excited. With a 
shout he sprang forward and jumped _ astride of 
what he assumed to be a lifeless bear. But in that 
he was mistaken. Bruin was but stunned, and in 
a moment, with a snort of anger and pain, it got 
upon its feet, with Comstock on its back. at 
happened next the doughty colonel never quite 
understood, 

The second bullet had broken away a part of the 
stump and so freed the log holding the bear-trap. 
The bear gave a bound forward and Comstoc 
dismounted unexpectedly. He performed a jour- 





ney over bruin’s head of about ten feet in the 
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twinkling of an eye, and went heels over head, on 
all fours, landin: bog-hole. 

A much ned, very muddy and 
man extricated himself from the -hole, and felt 
himself over to find what injury he had suffered. 
But his pride had suffered most. 

Meantime the other men had overtaken and 


killed the bear. 
| interesting account is given of the way in 
which a falcon instructs her young in the art 
of catching its prey. While fishing in a wild loch 
of Argylishire Major Fisher heard the cry of a 
young hawk to its parent, and soon discovered 
three young peregrine falcons sitting side by side 
on a shelf of rock overhanging the water. Pres- 
ently the old bird came into view, and the major 
watched an entertaining performance. 


The mother came like a dot out of the sky and 
made straight for her vociferous young. She 
poised high above the shelf on which 7 were 
sitting, and, to my surprise, dropped the bird she 
was carrying. She had so chosen her position that 
the bird cleared the rock as it fell toward the lake. 

Instantly young bird one d d off the 
cliff. Evidently this was not its first lesson, for 
she hurled herself in a beautiful stoop, and actually 
caught the bird before it reached the water. 

She was not allowed to enjoy it, however, for 
down came the old falcon and with the utmost 
grace snatched it from the yosagone’s grasp, and 
ascended in rapid rings to the height of several 
hundred feet. he discomfited youngster, with 
greater difficulty, returned to the rocky shelf. 

The old hawk repeated the manceuver, dropping 
the prey this time In front of number two. 

The young all knew their lesson, for neither 
number one nor number three ventured to stir. It 
was number two who started in pursuit, and, like 
her sister, succeeded in intercepting the falling 
Prey, before it reached the water. 

The old hawk did as before, snatching the prey 
from her offspring. Rising high in air, she this 
time owpers it before number three, who in turn 
caught it. But he was not allowed to possess the 

rize. The old hawk now ascended to the shelf 

side the young ones, tore the prey in pieces, and 
seemed to divide it pretty equally among her 
hungry and expectant progeny. 


very pale 
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THE HAWK’S FEEDING LESSON. 


N the “Reminiscences of an Old Falconer” an 
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NICE TURKISH CUSTOMS. 


T is said by a correspondent of the London 
| Telegraph that the habits of the Turkish 
ladies in Constantinople are wonderfully fas- 
tidious. When they wash their hands at a tap 
from which water runs into a marble basin, they 
let the water run till a servant shuts it off, as to 
do this themselves would make them unclean. 
They cannot open or shut a door, as the handle 
would be unclean. 


One of these fastidious ladies was talking to a 
small niece the other day, who had just received 


a 
child laid the doll on the lady’s lap. 
horrified, and ordered the child to take it away. 
As the little girl would not move it, a no 
servant was near, and the lady would be defiled 
by touching a doll that had been brought from 
abroad, the only thing she could think of was to 
Jump up and let the doll fall. It broke in pieces. 
The same lady will not open a letter coming by 
. but a servant opens it and holds it near for 
r to read. If her handkerchief falls to the 
ground it is immediately destroyed or given away, 
so that she may not — use it. Anes the men 
this curious state of things does not exist. 
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AFFECTING HIS HONOR. 


HE proprietor of a large dry-goods store had 

decided to tear down the old building and 

erect a new one in its stead. In furtherance 

of this plan he was removing his goods to tempo- 
rary quarters in another building. 


The goods were nearly all out of the old struc- 
ture, when, from some unknown cause, it caught 
fire. The po temyee was promptly on hand and 
soon had a stream Playing on the flames, but the 
merchant was wild with excitement. Running up 
to the chief, he —— him to greater haste. 

“Never mind goods!” he shouted. 
ding! I’ll give the boys a check for five 
hundred dollars for their pension fund if they don’t 
let the fire spread beyond that floor!” 

“Why, you’re going to tear the old building down, 
anyway, aren’t you?” asked the chief. 

“Yes,” he said, “but do you suppose I want the 
insurance companies or anybody on earth to think 
that’s the reason why it caught fire?” 

By — exertion the fire was extinguished with 
little loss, so far as the building was concerned, 
and the merchant was as good as his word. 


“Save 





the 
he 
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AN ALL-AROUND HIT. 


CERTAIN government officer was noted for 
being a hard taskmaster to those who 
were under him, the servants in his own 

establishment being no exception. His valet was 
expected to be on duty three hundred and sixty-five 
full days in the year. 

Being detailed to accom any a scientific expe- 
aition on an extended cruise, the oflicer unbent a 
little in communicating the news to his personal 
attendant. : 

“Well, James,” he said, “how would you like to 
go with me around the world?” 

hg we go from east to west, sir?” asked the 
valet. 


“ ” 


“We lose a day in going that way, don’t we?” 
“We d ” 


0. 
“Well, sir, I’d like it first-rate. It would give 
me one day off.” 

His master was so pleased with the aptness of 
the retort that he gave him a week off to prepare 
for the trip. 


e © 


PHRASEOLOGICALLY CORRECT. 


YOUNG fellow who was looking for a clerk- 

A ship was recently recommended to a city 

merchant by a Glasgow gentleman. When 

the two friends met some time thereafter the 

Glasgow man ventured to hope that his recom- 
mendation had been productive of good results. 


“On the contrary,” replied the merchant. 

“You astonish me,” said his friend. ‘1 thought 
he would suit you exactly, he was so full of go. 

“And so he was. He has gone off with a thou- 
sand — of my men 

“Is it possible? And I thought he was the very 
man you were looking for.” 

“You are right there. 
looking for.” 


He is the very man Iam 
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A JOLLY LANDLORD. 


By Mary Elizabeth Binyon. 


I know a jolly landlord, 
Whom you always find at home, 
Yet never was a fellow 
Who so dearly loved to roam. 
You meet him any weather— 
In the sunshine, or the rain, 
When you choose to go a-walking 
Through the meadow and the lane. 


A gentleman of leisure, 
He has time enough to waste, 
And all the world may hurry, 
But he never need to haste. 
He never owes for taxes 
And he never owes for rent, 
He’s the lord of his own mansion 
And it costs him not a cent! 


His family is ancient, 

They were dwellers on the Nile 
In days of old King Pharaoh, 

And ’tis said they lived in style. 
For all were jolly landlords 

Like the one we see to-day, 
Who inherited their castles 

And had not a cent to pay! 


And would you like to see him? 
Gently rap upon his door; 
You’re sure to find him inside, 
Lying snug on the ground floor. 
Tis true he’s shy of callers, 
But you'll find him without fail; 
He’s both furniture and tenant, 
And his name is Mr. Snail! 


& 
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Dress Parade. 
By Brace Baxter. 
Captain Great Toe, 
Corporal Little Toe, 
Baby counts his men. 
Five on one side, five on tother 
side, 
Five and five make ten! 
Up, up, Great Toe! 
Up, up, Little Toe! 
Baby laughs and crows. 
All the men come marching up, 
And over Baby goes! 
Two big captains, 
Two little corporals, 
With their whole brigade— 
For Baby’s major-general, 
And this is dress parade! 


& 
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Gardeners All. 
By Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 

URDOCKS and stick- 

B tights are pretty thick 
in your clover meadow, 

aren’t they, grandpa?” said 
Jack, as he leaned on the pasture 
bars, and looked over into the 
field where the red blossoms were - 
nodding to the breeze. 

“Yes, and I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised at all if a boy about your 
size helped to plant them,” 
replied grandpa. 

“IT? Why, I wouldn’t even 
think of doing such a thing as 
spoiling that lovely meadow !” 

“Aha!’’ said grandpa. “And it’s just when 
people aren’t thinking that they do a great many 
things they did not intend to do. 
you cannot tell how you planted such ugly weeds 
in my meadow, and as you are not the only one 
who did it, I’ll have to explain. 

“You see in the farther corner of the pasture, 
and along the sides of the cow-path leading up 
the hill, there are a lot of burdocks and stick- 
tights growing. Well; how many times do you 
think you have played on that path without 
getting those little seeds fastened into your 
stockings and clothes ? 

“When the seeds are ripe, I would be willing 
to say that you couldn’t pass them once without 
carrying some of them along with you. ‘Then, 
on your way to the house, you often take the 
short cut through the meadow, and sometimes 
perhaps you have stopped to pull them off because 
they pricked you, and if you haven’t done that, 
the tall grass and clover have pulled them off for 
you, as you went through, and there have those 
seeds been planted, as nicely as you please, among 
the roots of the meadow-grass. 

“Now you see how yeu have helped to raise 
that good-for-nothing crop. But Towser is just 
as good, or as bad, a planter as you, and his 

Shaggy hair has carried many a seed ice 
brushed off in my clover meadow. 

“The cows, too, get their sides, legs and a 
caught by the little hands and fingers of those | 
naughty seeds that are not content to stay at 
home, and when milking-time comes, and Bess, | 
Blossom and Betty come down to the bars and 
give a rub against the rails to brush off the biting 
flies from themselves, down fall the seeds through 
the fence, and in the springtime up comes a 
border of burdocks and sticktights on the meadow 
side as well as on the pasture side of the fence.” 


But I know | 
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| “How strange, grandpa! I never thought 
seeds were such travellers before. How came 
the thistles here?”’ 

“They flew,” said grandpa. “I have often 
| heard you say you liked to see the thistles sailing 
| in the air, but you did not know that each one 
| was carrying a little brown seed to drop into 
| somebody’s field, perhaps. The dandelions carry 
their seeds in the same way, and so do the milk- 

weeds and a few other weeds, too. 

“There are some weeds whose seed-pods pop 
when ripe, and scatter the seeds over a wide 
space; then birds carry many seeds, and let 
them fall while eating; and heavy winds blow 
pretty large ones sometimes a long way, so you 
| see there are many gardeners at work that we 
| do not always stop to think about.” 
| “Well,” said Jack, “I’m glad that you told me 





AN 


| about them, for I did not know there were so 
| many planters in the world. I cannot keep the 
winds or the ‘birds from bringing you those bad 
seeds, but anyway, I will not go through the 
| meadow again with sticktights or burdocks on 
my clothes; and in the morning, if you will let 
me take the corn-knife, I will cut down the big 
weeds that the cows and Towser and I didn’t 
mean to plant.” 
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Something Lost. 
By Zitella Cocke. 


Poor Tom, with a rueful face, 
Seans his page from place to place, 
Then takes up another book. 

Such a disappointed look! 

What’s the matter? Can you guess 
Just the cause of his distress? 
Why, the truth is, he has lost 
Something greatly to his cost. 

Not his racket, not his bat, 

Not his pony, dog or cat. 

All these he might find again, 

But his seeking now is vain, 
Howsoe’er he feel the lack. 

Never, never will come back 

What he lost in idle play— 

*T was the whole of yesterday! 
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| How the Swallow was Caught. 
By Roe L. Hendrick. 
| summer when papa and Fred went out for 
a stroll in the meadow, to watch Rover, 
grandpapa’s shepherd-dog, drive the cows up the 


long lane from the pasture to be milked. The 
weather had been dry and fine for several days, 


T was a warm evening near. the dose of | 


and all the tiny insects that are found in such 
numbers in the country were flying near the 
ground, where the air was warmest. The air 
seemed to be thick with them. 

Cireling in and out after the flies, bugs and 
midges were hundreds of swallows, whose nests 
were fastened in long rows beneath the eaves of 

| grandpapa’s barns. Because the insects were 
down near the ground the swallows flew there, 
too, for they were out getting their supper. Each 
pretty bird had its mouth wide open as it swept 
swiftly about. Every second or two their bills 
would close with a snap as they seized and 
swallowed a mosquito or a little unsuspecting 
gnat—still keeping on the wing. 

Papa and Fred forgot Rover and the cows as 
they watched them. The swallows flew so close 
that one’s wing brushed Fred’s ear, and another 


INTERRUPTED FAIRY - TALE. 


saved himself from flying squarely into papa’s 
face only by making a quick, upward turn. 
“Once when I was a little boy and lived here 
in the country,” said papa, “‘I came out into this 
same meadow just at sundown, and what do you 
think? I caught a swallow! How do you 
suppose I did it?’ 
“T don’t know,” said Fred, greatly interested. 
“How ?” 
| “Well,” said papa, “the swallows were flying 
| just as they are now, almost bumping against 
me. So I took off my hat and waited,—like this, 
|—and when one came near—see!—I made a 
| swoop with my hat,—so,—and—why,”’ said papa, 
much astonished, “I’ve got one now !” 
showed more astonishment than Fred’s. 





His face | 


Fred danced about in a circle while papa gently | 


| thrust his other hand into the hat and took out 

| the poor, trembling little bird. 

| Have you hurt him, papa?’ asked Fred, his 
tender heart stirred to sympathy at the prisoner’s 

| fright. 

“No,” said papa, looking half-ashamed, “I 

'don’t think so; and really, my boy, I didn’t 
mean to catch him. I was as much surprised as 
he was,I am sure. It only happened once before 
| in all my life. How strange that this one should 
| fly into my hat as I was telling you about the 
|other! Maybe he’s the great-great-grandson of 
the first one I caught.” 

He showed Fred the beautiful purple head and 
| shoulders of the little captive, and each stroked 
| him gently with one finger. 

Then papa opened his hand. For a second or 
two the swallow sat perfectly still on the palm, 
not knowing he was free. Suddenly he seemed 
to discover that no one was holding him, and 
with a twitter he darted away and was lost to 
sight among his countless companions in the air. 





NUTS TO CRACK, 


1. 
NUMERICAI 
1, When the 12345678 tried to 12 
in his way, and he was caught. 
2. He lost his 1234 5678 before 
the end of his 12345678 career. 
3. He could not retfiain from her 12 5678, 
for she recalled him with sweet 1234567 ances. 
4. Putthe best 1234 56, 78 we shall think you 
wish to 12345678 your guests. 
5. I should be, if I had some 123456, 
buy an umbrella, which I need in this 12 
weather. 
6. Ihave been out 


ENIGMAS. 
3, 4 5678 was 


he reached 





\: 8910 to 
45678910 


all 12345 67 89101112 that 

would terrify a landsman, and slept in my bunk 

as peacefully as if the 123456789101112 were 

chanting me to sleep. 

2. 
AN ANAGRAM STORY. 

Twelve Fruits. 

were in Italy, where all the girls are 
pretty and fruit is cheap, and the 
men reap grain with a sickle, we 
saw a Roman girl eat dry meal. 

“That is pure nonsense,” said 

Anne; “she will grow too big if 
she does that.” And in a trice 
Anne was talking to the girl, who 


When we 


le vg shed merrily. 
vo use, ’ sald Anne, on return- 
ing. “She seems to plume herself 


on. be belns fat. 
said John, “itisa nice 
que ether to decide for another. 

‘It wouldn’t take me long,” 
snapped Anne; “but I'll not go 
near her again, if 1 knew she'd 
weigh a ton!” 


3. 
CONNECTED SQUARE WORD. 
Upper Left-hand Square. 


A personal pronoun. A nest. 
A girl’s name. A period of time. 


Upper Right-hand Square. 
Not more. A_girl’s name. 
Comes in winter. Wise sayings. 


Central Square. 


_ Circles. A country. Underneath. 
To slide. An enchantress. 


Lower Left-hand Square. 


The fisher’s tools. A river in 
Spain. A part-song. In short 
time. 


Lower Right-hand Square. 
Part of a church. To aid. 
vessel. A volcano. 


A 


4. 
CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


Remember a birthday that comes 
in July; 
Then seek for a gift, you will find 
if you try. 
Conce ale «l Crosswords. 


“When I go,” said the mouse, “to 
the county fair, 


I nibble some here, | gnaw some 


there. 

“And I,” said the pelican, “al 
ways try 

To wear my rubbers and keep 
quite dry. 

“To the leopard or wolf I never 


spea 

Though I'm going to walk with 
the bear next week.’ 

Here the pelican burst into peli- 
can tears, 

For the ram endeavored to box 
her ears. 

And she said in a tone she thought 
would sting, 

“You're a tramp, a perfectly hor- 
rid thing!” 

But the rogue stood still and said, 
with a wink, 


“You're pe rfectly lovely in tears, 
I thin 

“And when such crocodile tears 
arise 


And fill your very uncommon eyes, 
“T hear a command you would not 
understand, 
To box your ears with my glad, left hand.” 
“Don’t mind,” said the mouse. “He’s a terrible 
tease ; 
sut take when in trouble a taste of cheese.” 
Here the ram went off with a peceee stride, 
While the pelican only blushed and sighed, 
os up came the leopard, the wolf and the bear, 
Each turned his face toward the county fair. 
Their cash was a trifle short at the gate, 
But they all got in, and they stayed till late. 


5. 
RIMED NONSENSE QUESTIONS. 
Add Terminations. 

many plums will make a —— ? 
many sums will make a ——? 
many days will make a ——? 
many lays will make one ? 
many bats will make ? 
many rats will make a ——? 
many wags will make a ——? 
many flags will make a ——? 


How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 
How 





Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 


1. End? O, I cut a—I counted a—coat, due in— 
a count die—and cute. O, I—duet. O, l can—done. 
I cut a—education—O, I, dunce at. 

2. Paladin, dip, lid, din, pin, pain, plaid, naiad, 
plain, nip, nap, lap, Diana, dial, laid, paid. 

3. Pair o’ pets, parapets; pair o’ lies, paralyze; 
pair 0’ sights, parasites ; pair 0’ docks, paradox ; 
pair o’ dice, paradise; pair 0’ shoots, parachutes ; 
pair 0’ phrases, paraphrase .. 


41. Corn, corner; cape, caper; count, counter; 
lard, larder; deal, dealer ; set, setter; plat, platter; 
rank, rancor; sell, cellar; some, summer; great, 
grater; train, trainer; sigh, sire; Dee, dear. 

5. Adoration, admiration, enumeration, delib- 
eration, desperation, degeneration, numeration, 
oration, peroration, regeneration, veneration, 
moderation. 

6. 1. Canvass. Balls. 5. 
9. Cot. 


2. Rifles. 3. Pistol. 4. 
Powder. 6. Poles. 7. Hooks. 8. Lines. 
10. —— 4 11. Bacon. 12. Ham. 13. Flower. 
14. Pan. 15. Butter. 16. Crackers. 17. Tea. 18. 
Matches. 19. Plates. 20. Spoons. 21. Preserves. 
22. Pickles. 23. Spider. 24. Pitcher. 25. Pepper 
and salt. 


7. 1. Insolent. 2. Mediocre 
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must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning gour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 

s unless this is done. 

ying money to strangers 

to renew Subscriptions. S.cnewals of subscripvions 

to The Companion by_the payment of money to 

strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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A WORD TO THE THIN. 


4 GREAT deal has been written by 
physicians for the benefit of fat 
persons who desire to reduce their 
weight, but the discontented at the 
other end of the scale, who long for 
more covering on their bones, are 
very generally left. to discover for 
themselves, if they can, a means to 
gain their end. 

Thinness, like obesity, may be due to some con- 
stitutional defect in nutrition, often running in the 
family, or it may be a symptom of chronic disease. 
A gradual loss of flesh, occurring without any 
apparent cause, in one who has been in previous 
good condition, is a suspicious sign, and should 
lead one to seek a careful medical examination, 
so that the cause, whatever it may be, may be 
discovered and corrected while there is time. 

Other persons have always been too thin, while 

ing in other respects to be in fair health. To 
such a few simple directions may be of service. 

Thin persons are very apt to be nervously 
strung, fretting over trifies, and borrowing trouble 
on every possible occasion. They sleep poorly, 
dream much, and are always in a state of unrest 
in their waking hours. They are not uncommonly 
rather large eaters, but their food is for the most 
part meat, and is bolted with very little mastication. 

It will be of little use to modify the diet in such 
cases unless the ‘nervousness is treated at the 
same time. The person must avoid all things 
which stimulate the nervous system —exciting 
novels and theatrical pieces, the use of tobacco, 
coffee, tea, and so forth. The diet should consist 
largely of articles of a fattening nature, such as 
starchy vegetables, sweets, butter and fat meats. 
Meals should be small but frequent. A certain 
amount of nourishment taken in six portions will 








make more flesh than the same amount divided - 


into three meals. 

Chocolate may be substituted for the morning 
tea or coffee. Water should be drunk in large 
quantities at other than meal-times, but fluids 
should be taken sparingly with the meals. Cod- 
liver oil, if it does not nauseate, should be taken 
regularly; if it cannot be tolerated, cream may be 
substituted. 

The night hours of sleep should be long, and a 
nap may be taken with advantage in the middle 
of the day. 

® © 


DANGEROUS TRAVELLING COM- 
PANIONS. 


ILD animals shipped across the sea 

WV sometimes get loose on the voyage. 

Cassell’s Magazine cites the case of Mr. 
Clarence Bartlett, who came over from India to 
England with six or seven thousand dollars’ worth 
of animals on a sailing ship. 

He had an Indian badger loose for two weeks, 
and a specimen of the sacred monkey of northern 
India for nearly the whole voyage. Where the 
badger concealed itself during the day nobody 
knew, but the meat and boiled rice that were put 
out for it at night always disappeared before 
morning. 

The monkey lived up in the rigging comfortably 
enough, notwithstanding that it had five feet of 
chain hanging to it. Food was put out for it every 
night, and by day it satisfied its hunger by catching 
and eating the potatoes that the sailors amused 
themselves by throwing to it. One day a sailor 
threw up a lump of coal, and got it back promptly 
on the top of his head. 

A more dangerous experience was one in which 
a hyena broke loose on board a ship going to 
London from the Persian Gulf. The captain 
ordered the shooting of the animal, but when it 
came to executing the order the hyena could not 
be found. 

Naturally everybody on board was more or less 
nervous, especially at night. It was decided to 
keep the hyena well fed, and to this end food in 
plenty was left in dark corners of the vessel. 

When the ship arrived in dock the stevedores, 
hearing that a wild animal was at large upon her, 
hesitated about beginning to unload. In this 
emergency a telegram was sent to Jamrach, the 
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celebrated dealer in wild beasts, asking him to send 
men to capture the hyena. As fate would have 
it, Mr. Jamrach was away, and the telegram lay 
unopened until the next day. Inthe meantime the 
stevedores summoned sufficient courage to begin 
work, and soon found and captured the hyena. 

It was in the hold, and was in splendid condition. 
How it came into its hiding-place could never be 
explained. 

Another unexplained mystery was the loss of a 
python. Mr. Jamrach had occasion to send nine 
pythons across the continent. They are usually 
sent by threes in a sack, the sacks being put ina 
large box, and the lid nailed down. This time, 
however, they were sent loose in a box. 

Mr. Jamrach himself saw nine put in, but only 
eight were there at the end of the journey. The. 
box was perfectly tight, and the python could not 
have got out. Mr. Jamrach never knew what 
happened, whether one swallowed another,—and 
pythons are not known to do this,—or whether the 
box had been tampered with. Anyhow, the snake 
was gone. 
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VIRTUES OF TURTLES. 


Doctor Yerkes, of Harvard University, in experi- 
menting with the turtle, has discovered that it is 
a model of patience and persistency. It rises 
superior to great obstacles. The Prudential 
Record gives certain results of his observations: 


The doctor arranged a box with various obsta- 
cles between the extreme corners, in one of which 
was a dark nest. At the end farthest from the 
nest he placed a turtle. 

The animal wandered around for thirty-five 
minutes before finding what it wanted; but after 
it once knew the route it began to improve on its 
record. In fact, the fiftieth trip was made in 
thirty-five seconds. 

More difficult labyrinths were arranged, and the 
turtle again showed that when once it knew its 
way it went as straight as possible to its destina- 
tion. Ifit got lost, it would go back to the starting- 
point and begin over again. 

All these things show that the turtle has some 

ints which everybody might copy with profit. 

‘or instance, its way of making its record better 
with every effortis entirely commendable. Its 
habit, when lost, of going back to the starting- 
point and beginning over again can also be 
warinly commended. 
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A FAMILY CRISIS AVERTED. 


A New York man, whose business keeps him 
down town very late at night, and whose wife does 
not sit up for him, received a present of some very 
fine writing-paper, says the 7'imes, and it occurred 
to him that, inasmuch as he would not have the 
opportunity of showing it to his wife until the next 
morning, it would be a good joke to write her a 
note. It was a great scheme, and he took much 
pleasure in it. 

But the next morning his wife received the letter 
with conflicting emotions. She turned it over and 
over. What could her husband—at that moment 
up-stairs, sleeping the sleep of the just—have to 
that he could not say by word of mouth? It 
certainly was very mysterious. 

Could it Lot ag hi she remembered now, the 
had had a little discussion the other day in whic 
they were not of the same opinion. Poor, dear 
boy! It must be that that little matter had 
rankled in his mind all this time. Well, she would 
en the letter and see. And this is what she 


read: 
“Liebe Frau: What do you think of this for 
letter-paper? Yours.” 


* © 


QUALITY FOLKS. 


Since bacteriologists have attributed the dissem- 
ination of yellow fever in Cuba, and of the deadly 
malaria in Italy, to the mosquito, that creature 
has emerged from the general host of insects into 
a place of individual importance. 

For other reasons than these, however, an old 
Cornish woman lately pronounced upon the mos- 
quito’s aristocracy. She had asked her parish 

riest to read to her a letter from her son in Brazil. 

he writer’s orthography was doubtful, but the 
vicar did his best to read phonetically. 

“T cannot tell you how the muskitties torment 
me. They pursue me everywhere—even down the 
chimney!” 

The fond mother’s eyes grew large with mingled 
pride and amazement. 

“Ezekiel must be rare handsome,” she said, 
“for the maidens to be so after him. And I reckon 
the Miss Kitties is quality folks, too!” 
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HOW TO TELL THE TIME. 


People who like to bother over juggling letters 
and figures will find something for the exercise of 
their ingenuity in three conundrums resurrected 
by the Cleveland Leader. One of them, at least, 
is so old that it may fairly be considered new. 

If a father gave nineteen cents to one of his sons, 
and six cents to the other, what time would it be? 

Why, a quarter to two, of course. 

If a postmaster went to a menagerie and was 
— by one of the wild beasts, what would be the 


our? 

Nothing could be easier. Eight P. M. 

If a guest at a restaurant ordered a lobster and 
ate it, and another guest did the same, what would 
be the second guest’s telephone number? 

Absurdly simple. 8-1-2. 
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HER FINGERS CAME IN TOO LATE. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes enjoyed nothing so much 
as ‘a clever retort, even if it happened to be at 
his own expense. One day, at an entertainment, 
he was seated near the refreshment table, and 
observed a little girl looking with longing eyes at 
the good things. With his invariable fondness for 
children he said, kindly: 


“Are you hungry, little girl?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the — 

“Then why don’t you e a sandwich?” 

“Because I haven’t any fork.” 

“Fingers were made before forks,” said the 
doctor, smilin ly; 

The little r looked up at him and replied, to 
his delight: 
“Not my fingers.” 


® @ 





“DoESN’T this boat tip a great deal?” asked a 
timid young woman of the steward. ‘The vessel, | 
ma’am,” said the steward, blandly, “is trying to 
set a good example to the passengers.” 
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FOOD CURE. 
NATURE’S WAY TO REGAIN HEALTH. 

A man may try all sorts of drugs to help him to 
get well, but after all the “food cure” is the 
method intended by Nature. 

Any one can prove the efficacy of the food cure 
by making use of the following breakfast each 
morning for fifteen or twenty days: 

A dish containing not more than four heaping 
teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, enough good, rich 
creani to go with them, some raw or cooked fruit, 
not more than two slices of entire wheat bread, 
and not more than one cup of Postum Food Coffee, 
to be sipped, not drank hurriedly. Let this suffice 
for the breakfast. 

Let one meal in the day consist of an abundance 
of good meat, potato and one other vegetable. 

This method will quickly prove the value of the 
selection of the right kind of food to rebuild the 
body and replace the lost tissue which is destroyed 
every day and must be made up, or disease of 
some sort enters in. This is an age of specialists, 
and the above suggestions are given by a specialist 
in food values, dietetics and hygiene. 
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A MEETING WITH THE ESKIMOS. 


The Barren Lands of North America lie be- 
tween the sixtieth parallel of north latitude and 
the Arctic Ocean, and extend eastward from 
Great Slave and Great Bear Lakes to Hudson 
Bay. They are dreary, treeless steppes on which 
rove great herds of caribou and musk-oxen, both 
ever pursued by their common enemy, the Barren 
Lands wolf. ‘The human inhabitants of this vast 
stretch of country consist of a few roaming Dogrib 
Indians and Eskimos. 

A feud has long existed between the Eskimos 
and their southern neighbors. During the eight- 
eenth century Samuel Hearne, then in charge of 
Fort Churchill, was commissioned by the Hudson 
Bay Company to descend the Coppermine River, 
an immense stream which drains the northwestern 
portion of the Barrens into the Arctic Ocean, 
in search of a famous treasure-house of native 
copper, which was said to exist near the mouth 
of the river. 

Three attempts were made to reach the El 
Dorado. On the first two Hearne was obliged to 
turn back before even reaching the head waters of 
the Coppermine, but the third attempt was so suc- 
cessful that he, with forty Chippewayan Indians, 
descended the river to its mouth. There they 
encountered a small band of Eskimos, and the 
Indians, having never seen people of that sort 
before, fell upon them and slew them, in spite of 
all Hearne could do. The place has ever since 
been known as Bloody Falls. Since that time 
Indians and Eskimos have feared each other, 
the former thinking that the slaughter will be 
avenged, and the latter ever expecting a second 
attack. 

During the summer of 1900 I was engaged 
with an assistant and several Dogrib Indians in 
exploring around Great Bear Lake, the most 
northern of all the great lakes of the American 
continent. In August we made a trip to the 
Coppermine. 

On our first day out from Great Bear Lake 
human footprints were seen in the sand. My 
Indians at once began to show uneasiness, and 
were only persuaded to carry their packs farther 
after considerable argument. As we approached 
the Coppermine we were no longer able to disguise 
the fact that the Eskimos were near. We had 
already encountered the caribou, which were 
pushing south from their Arctic grazing-grounds 
in the large band known to northern voyagers as 
la foule, and the Dogribs knew well that the 
dreaded Eskimos would be following them up. 
It was, therefore, no surprise to me that our fifth 
morning out found us alone, but it was indeed a 
cause of anxiety when we discovered that the 
Indians had taken with them, not only our small 
supply of provisions, but our rifles as well, and 
that all we had left between the two of us was a 
small tin of beef extract. 

I knew we were very near the Coppermine, 
from which I intended to turn back. We there- 
fore decided to push on for one day longer, and 
if possible reach the river in that time. We 
trusted to be able to live for the first day on our 
tin of beef extract, and early the third day to reach 
a cache of caribou meat which we had made our 
third day out from Great Bear Lake. There we 
expected also to meet our Indians, who, as soon 
as they knew they were safely away from the 
Eskimos, would await our arrival. We were 
certainly rewarded by our perseverance, for before 
noon we came in sight of the great northern 
river, with high mountains covered with snow 
rising majestically on the opposite shore. We 
had accomplished our object, and early in the 
afternoon were able to turn our steps toward 
Great Bear Lake. We were now beginning to 
feel somewhat hungry. To make things some- 
what worse, toward evening a heavy northeast 
gale set in, accompanied with sleet. 

We had been out of moccasins for the last few 
days, and had been binding our feet with portions 
of a blanket. During an interval in the storm 
we stopped to rest and fix up our feet a bit. All 
at once on a small knoll we saw two men come 
into view, then four, then eight, and finally about 
twenty-five persons. We at first took them to be 
Indians, but as all were alike robed in furs, we 
knew they must be the Eskimos from the mouth 
of the Coppermine, those strange people whom 
no one had seen for nearly a century. 

I was so delighted at seeing some one in that 
dreary and forsaken land, and with the prospects 
of some good caribou meat to fill my empty 
stomach, that I burst out shouting and started to 
run toward the knoll, making signs to them as I 


ran and calling in every language that I knew. | 


My companion followed me quickly. Imagine 
our amazement when they lifted up their canoes 
and packs and ran from us at a rate which seemed 
quite incredible for people hampered by so great 
a load. We were mistaken for other men of 
other times. They thought that we two hungry 


men, tired and jaded, were Hearne and his | 


followers returned once more to slaughter. 
It was a horrible disappointment to see human 
companionship and food disappearing thus before 
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our eyes; but we determined to go to their camp 
and see if they had left anything at all to eat. 
We advanced warily, thinking perhaps there 
might be an ambush behind the rocks close at 
hand, and that a shower of arrows might greet us 
at any moment. 

It was the strangest camp I have ever seen. 
The hillock on which I have said the camp stood 
| sloped gradually to a large lake in front, and in 
the rear was a small, shallow pond not more than 
| one hundred feet across, and completely paved 

with caribou bones. Around the camp at abouta 
hundred yards’ distance were a series of erections 
which we at first took to be caribou, but further 
inspection showed them to be imitation men. 
The decoys were at short intervals apart, with 
but one wide break around a semicircle which 
ended on either side at the lake shore. We soon 
realized the object of the mock men. A narrow 
gap in the hills, through which the caribou pass, 
led toward the break in the semicircle, and the | 
animals, once inside, seeing men in all directions, | 
make for the lake, where they easily fall victims | 
to the Eskimos in their small kaiaks; or else, | 
returning from the lake shore, they dash toward | 
the opening in the ring of decoys and encounter the 
caribou coming in. A stampede follows and many 
are killed. It was quite evident from signs that 
this plan had been tried. 

The habitations of the Eskimos were not 
imposing, each consisting of an elliptical enclosure 
of flat stones placed on end with moss between. 
These stones were about two feet high, and there 
was only one tier of them. Most of the houses 
were about seven feet long and three feet wide, 
and were covered by caribou skins. Some were 
smaller than others, and from the garments lying 
in them, looked as if they were occupied by 
children alone. Evidently these buildings, if they 
could be so called, were used only as sleeping 
apartments, and were useful more as windbreaks 
than anything else. In the better sort there was 
some attempt at neatness and order. Fires of 
moss were built on the outside to warm the 
stones. 

All round the camp, which bore evidence of 
having been abandoned in a great hurry, lay 
bows, arrows and garments of different kinds. 
The bows and arrows were wonderfully made of 
many bits of wood spliced together to make them 
the desired length. Wood has to be sought for at 
great distances, and is therefore very precious. 
About the camp were heaps of white quartz 
pebbles, which were probably used in some game 
of chance. What pleased and interested us most, 
however, was an immense pile of raw meat, 
nearly three feet high, which lay in the middle of 
the encampment at the highest point of the hill. 

We ate heartily, and before leaving the camp | 
we changed the blanket coverings of our feet for | 
thick Eskimo moccasins of walrus skin, which 
are much more durable. Doubtless the Eskimos 
missed them when they returned, but I am sure 
they treasured as articles of great value the few 
things of white manufacture which we left in | 
their camp. 

That night was a dreary one passed among the | 
rocks, and the morning showed the Barren Lands | 
deeply covered with snow, but before noon we 
were at our cache of caribou meat, and with our 
delinquent party once more. Some days after 
we had occasion to retrace our steps toward the 
Coppermine, when we discovered that we had | 
been followed all the way from the’ Eskimo camp, | 
had been carefully watched during the night as 
we slept, and as far as the crossing of the Dease | 
River, some three miles north of where we had | 
stored the meat. There three shank-bones of | 
the caribou, sharpened at the end and slanting all 
at the same angle in our direction, marked where | 
the men of the north had turned back. What | 
this strange sign meant I do not know. It may | 
have defied us to enter their country again, as the | 
Dease River is considered the southern boundary | 
of this strange people, who are perhaps the only 
savages still left on the American continent who | 
have had no dealings with the white men. 

J. M. BELL. 
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HORSE VERSUS CAMEL. 


Without the camel, life in a large part of Arabia | 
would be impossible; without the camel the 
Arabic language would be vastly different. 
According to Hammer - Purgstall, the Arabic 
dictionaries give this animal five thousand seven 
hundred and forty-four different names. There 
is not a page in the lexicon but has some refer- 
ence to it. The Arabs highly value the camel, 
but do not admire its form. 

There is an Arab tradition, cited in Burton’s | 
“Gold-Mines of Midian,”’ to the effect that when | 
Allah determined to create the horse, He called 
| the South Wind and said, “I desire to draw from 
| thee a new being; condense thyself by parting | 
| with thy fluidity.” The Creator then took a 

handful of this element, blew upon it the breath | 
of life, and the noble quadruped appeared. 
But the horse complained against his Maker. 
| His neck was too short to reach the distant grass- 
blades on the march; his back had no hump to} 
| steady a saddle; his hoofs were sharp and sank 
| deep in the sand, and he added many similar 
grievances. Whereupon Allah created the camel | 
to show him the foolishness of his complaint. | 

The horse shuddered at the sight of what he 
| wanted to become, and this is the reason why 
| every horse starts when meeting its caricature 
for the first time. 
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The Famous 
Tales Library. 


A GLANCE at the list of the stories and authors of this Library will convince 





one of the excellence of the literature here offered. Every one knows what 
to expect from Victor Hugo, Scott, Kipling, or, indeed, any of the books 
on this list. The stories of this series are culled from their best work. In no 
other collection of books will be found so comprehensive a series of stories. They 


|range from the classics of Virgil and Homer to the exquisite child stories of 


Kingsley and Daudet; from the stirring tales of Kipling to the prose idyls of Lamb 
and Dickens. 

All varieties of great and interesting literature are included ; and on comparing 
this series with lists of the one hundred best books in the world’s literature, 
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SOLID OAK CASE. 


prepared by a number of leading college and university professors, we find that 
from one-half to three-fourths of their selections are represented. The possessor 
of ‘‘The Famous Tales Series,’’ therefore, has indeed a Library of which he may 
well be proud. 

Such literature would be out of place in ill-made books, and accordingly all 
the details of printing and binding are artistic and tasteful. The binding is in 
royal-blue ribbed book cloth of a high grade, the chaste design ornamenting it 
being white with gold title. The style, flexible spring back used, prevents to a 
great degree the wearing out of the binding and allows the book to open flat, a great 
convenience. An excellent quality of laid paper is used, with wide margins, suitable 
for the notes relative to the text which the book-lover is so fond of writing. The 
type is large and clear, making it easily read. 


Vols. Vols. 
1. TALES OF BATTLE, CAMP AND SIEGE. 9. THE ODYSSEY. 
2. TALES OF THE SEA. to. CHILD STORIES. 
3. TALES OF HEROISM. 11, TALES OF OLDEN FRANCE. 
4. TALES OF WONDER. 12. TALES OF THE ORIENT. 
5. WEIRD TALES. 13. PROSE IDYLS. 
6. TALES OF FAIRYLAND AND FANCY. 14. TALES OF ENCHANTMENT. 
7. THE ILIAD. 15. OCCULT TALES. 
8. THE AENEID. 16. TALES OF BARBARIANS. 


17. TALES OF GODS AND HEROES. 
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Dec. 31st, 1900, 





Mr. weeeuerick B. DeBerard, 
Merchants Asso’ N.Y. Life Blidg., 
N.Y. City. 
My dear Mr. DeBerard:-= 
I have greatly enjoyed your collection of 
Famous Tales. I think the collection an admirable one and I am taking 
it on to Washington with me, 


Sincerely yours, 


jo Pa to ooser en“ 











In order that there may be nothing lacking to make this the most attractive 
series possible we have designed a Bookcase to hold them. The Oak Bookcase is 
highly ornamental in itself, and when filled with the elegantly bound books of 
this series makes a most harmonious adjunct to an artistic home. The series of 
seventeen volumes contains in all one hundred and twenty stories or books. 


The price of the Library of seventeen 
volumes with Oak Case is $12.00. For 
a short time we will deliver a set to any 


Companion subscriber in New $ 
England, express paid, for... 6. 75 
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Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads. 

It is all that its trade-mark name implies for 
sleep and rest. Order one of your dealer for trial. 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED. 

Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass 
name-plate, ** Ideal,” on bed. Take no substitute. 

Illustrated booklet free. Address Dept. A, 
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The Best of All the Leading Books. 
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SHAMPOOING 


AT HOME. 
KLENZOL SHAMPOO. 


Especially prepared for home use. In a new 
and novel form. Cleansing, Curative and 

















harmless. No travelling case or trunk complete 
without it. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 2% 
cents, stamps or coin. Money back if not in every 
way satisfactory. Sample for address and stamp. 


CHESBRO BROS. CO., Willimantic, Conn. 
Refer to Windham National Bank, Willimantic, Conn. 
















By Charles Clark Munn. 





“Infinitely superior to the lurid ‘sword-play’ 
novels that have Pad such a vogue.” — Worcester 
Magazine. 

“ Deacon Rogers was a sly fox, an’ allus thanked 
the Lord for sendin’ rain nights an’ Sundays so the 
poor hired men could rest.” —Uncie Terry. 


Finely Bound and Illustrated, 
Price $1.50. 





For Sale by all Bookstores. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 














The Great New England Novel, ) Ary 
















COLONIAL SPIRITS 


Trade-Mark. 


‘“<Iga pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet- 
smelling and clear as crystal. 

It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing 
dishes, tea and coffee urns, etc. 

It cleans and imparts a fresh luster to cut glass. 

It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for 
massage purposes. It is put up for the convenience 
of the housekeeper in neatly labeled bottles. 
Ask your dealer or write us for further in- 





sickness, find a 
Grape Juiceespecially valu- 
able. It puts new life into the 
worn out body, it creates an im- 
mediate vigor from which there is 
no reaction. Welch’s Grape Juice 
gives zest to the returning appetite. 
It imparts the rosy glow of health § 
to the pallid cheeks of the invalid, 
Take s small glassful at each mesl. 
Sold by druggists and fancy grocers. 
THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO. 
Westfield, N.Y. 
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If your old furnace 4 Rooms $75 
has given out sée 
what it will cost to 7 Rooms 95 


repair it, then write 
to us for a price on 9 Rooms 125 
a new DIGHTON. 


EVERY PART REGISTERS, Etc., 
WARRANTED. ALL COMPLETE. 


PIPING, 


HEN you buy a Dighton you pay 
for the value of the furnace. The 
pro rata cost of the expenses of a 


big city store are not added. 


Regardless of price, it is impossible for 


you to buy a heater that will last longer 
and give better results than the 


Dighton Furnace. 








JULY 25, 1901, 









SVLPHO~ 
NAPTHOL 


Recommended by 
Experienced Housekeepers. 


A tablespoonful in a pail of 
water will work wonders in house- 
cleaning. A cloth dampened in a 
weak solution of Sulpho-Napthol 
rubbed over carpets will freshen 
them, and make them proof 
moths, ete. 


50c. and $1.00 per Bottle. 

At Drug, Grocery and General Stores. 
FREE BOOK, 
telling of the many uses 
for Sulpho-Napthol 
sent on request. ... 


Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket 8q., Boston. 
























Send 10c. 
for Trial 

















Zhe Great On -95 510-3 
end Purifier —— 











of Choicest Fruits sem 


ur process of cold and heat, steam 
and tons of pressure extracts every || 
bit of the unequaled flavor of the 
Mexican Vanilla Bean. 


“ The standby 

. since 1861. 
ASK forit,and 
a dozen other 
choice flavors 


. Galton and Co. 


Westfield: } ass. and NewYork. 
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LATEST BALL BEARINGS. 


IFE is too short for the use of a sewing machine 
of an old-fashioned, heavy style, made before 


the perfection of modern machinery. 
Some of these odd patterns are even now 
sold by makers of cheap machines. 

Send for cir- 
cular of the New 
Companion, and 
learn what are the 
latest features of an up-to-date Sewing Ma- 
chine. We repeat what we have so often 
stated, thata MORE DURABLE SEWING 


MACHINE cannot be obtained at any price. 


e+ 


Some Special Features. 


Each NEW COMPANION SEWING 
MACHINE is fitted with a full set Nickel- 
Plated Attachments, a Twin Spool 
Holder, obtainable only with a NEW 
COMPANION, and has 







Each 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 


No. 3. 


E ship direct from the factory to the 

home, thus saving to the purchaser the 
middleman’s profit. This system is keenly 
appreciated by our subscribers. 


purchaser is allowed THIRTY 


DAYS’ TRIAL. We GUARANTEE SAFE 
DELIVERY and WARRANT each Machine 
for TEN YEARS. 


+e 


We Offer Three Styles: 


Five Drawers, . . $19.00. 
Drop Head, Seven Drawers, 
$21.75. 


Parlor Cabinet with Drop 
Head, $24.75. 


e+ 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT TO ANY FREIGHT 
OFFICE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Ball Bearings, Double Feed, Automatic Tension, Self-Setting Needle, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, Automatic Bobbin Winder, Quartered Oak Tables. 


Send for a full Descriptive Booklet and Samples of Work done on the Machine. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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